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PROFESSOR JOHN WILSON. 


BY AN ALABAMIAN. 


An surely never did there live on earth 
A man of kindlier nature. 


No man has exerted a greater influ- 
ence upon the literature of the age than 
Professor John Wilson. No man has ever 
arrived at such a brilliant literary height, 
and occupied such high and honourable 
positions, about whom, among the gen- 
erality of readers in our country, so little 
is known. To Dr. Mackenzie are due 
many thanks for the very able manner 
in which he has edited the Noctes Am- 
brosianze, and for the entertaining bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, with 
which he has prefaced the work. 

John Wilson was born in Paisley, in 
Scotland, on the 19th of May 1785, and 
ended his life on the 3rd of April 1854. 
It would be difficult to find a village that 
has produced more distinguished men. 
Here was born, in July 1776, Alexander 
Wilson, the greatest of European orni- 
thologists. In this little town of weavers, 
was born on the 3rd of June 1774, that 
sweet and tender lyrical poet, Robert 
Tannahill. This place was the home, 
from early childhood, of William Mother- 
well, the author of ‘‘ Jeanie Morrison,” 
the most sentimental and pathetic lyric 
that was ever penned. At an early age, 
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Wilson was placed under the direction of 
Dr. McIntyre, a clergyman of character, 
who resided at Glenorchy, in the High- 
lands. Weare informed that he was a 
man of extensive information, and was 
distinguished for his pure and ardent love 
of nature, as well as for his classical 
knowledge. By his manliness and vir- 
tue, his energy and activity, his dili- 
gence and perseverance, Wilson won the 
confidence and esteem of his worthy pre- 
ceptor. It was, perhaps, at this very 
school, amid the beautiful and romantic 
Highlands of Scotland, that he received 
those “ first impressions,” which in after 
life contributed so much to his vast 
knowledge of nature. It was there his 
soul first expanded with joy, when he 
beheld the blue summits of distant moun- 
tains up-lifted against an evening sky,— 
and learned to gaze with delight upon 
the golden splendours of the sinking sun. 
It was there he first wandered alone 
through the flowery glens and over the 
heather hills, and caught an inspiration 
from every object that. met his youthful 
eyes. It was there he first sought the 
mossy bank of some beautiful loch, rest- 
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ing like a huge mirror, in the mountain- 
gorge, and watched with enthusiasm 
every snowy wing that flitted by, and 
admired every wavelet that broke in 
sparkling spray at his tender feet ; and it 
was there that he taught himself to kneel 
at nature’s shrine, and to acknowledge, 
that 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


From Glenorchy, Wilson was removed 
to Glasgow—thence to Oxford, where he 
entered Magdalen College, as a gentle- 
man-commoner. Whilst at the latter 
place he exhibited many of those irregu- 
larities and eccentricities out of which 
so many journalists have fabricated the 
foulest falsehoods. Dr. Mackenzie has 
displayed much wisdom and excellent 
taste in passing over these things in si- 
lence. It is true, he informed us how 
he fought the bully, but he does not 
dwell upon it as a matter of any impor- 
tance. It would have been to little pur- 
pose to have told us how Wilson used to 
run up lofty mountains—how he swam 
rivers—how he danced at fairs and 
flirted with the lassies. In these things 
he did no more than might be expect- 
ed from any healthy, vigorous youth. 
The fact that Robert Clive was a naughty 
boy at school, and that he twice attempt- 
ed to blow his brains out, did not prevent 
him from crowning himself and his coun- 
try with unfading honour in India, The 
fact that Warren Hastings was a wayward 
and impulsive youth, strongly given to 
sentiment, did not prevent him from ma- 
king a splendid government out of a peo- 
ple, broken down by internal broils and 
misrule. These extravagances are not 
always ominous of evil—they are fre- 
quently the mark of that restlessness of 
spirit which in the future is almost cer- 
tain to achieve great and noble results. 
They are a part of the inheritance of 
genius. But it is not concerning these 
things that we wish to be informed. We 
prefer to know something of the moral 
and intellectual culture of the man, and 
in these preferences Dr. Mackenzie has 
gratified us. 

When Wilson departed from Oxford a 
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cotemporary said of him: “ When he 
left us Oxford seemed as if a shadow had 
fallen upon its beauty.” Between 1809 
and 1812, he married an English heiress, 
of great beauty and accomplishments, 
Instead of spending his honey-moon 
amid the rejoicings and congratulations 
of friends, he journeyed with his bride 
on foot over the whole of Scotland! This 
was a most fortunate match—the union 
of the eagle to the dove. From 1812 to 
1817, he passed his time at Elleray, situa- 
ted upon the banks of the beautiful Win- 
dermere. Up to this time Wilson had 
published two poems—one upon the 
death of James Grahame—another, en- 
titled the ‘Isle of Palms,” and these 
had given him considerable reputation. 
His name was now favourably known 
throughout England and Scotland; but 
the arena was just beginning to be 
opened in which he was to display the 
power of his mighty genius. He came 
before the public at a time when nothing 
but the greatest energies and noblest 
powers could gain an audience. 


Having thus rapidly gone over the 
most prominent events of the youth and 
early manhood of Wilson, it now becomes 
necessary to depart a little from the main 
subject, in order to bring before the reader 
the causes and the influences, that shaped 
his future destinies. Itis essential that we 
look a little into the Periodical Literature 
of the times in which our author lived— 
the circumstances with which he was 
surrounded, and to notice the men, with 
whom he had to contend in the race, for 
honour and fame. 


The Edinburgh Review was establish- 
ed in 1807, and was the forerunner of 
of one of the most brilliant periods in 
the history of literature. It is an inter- 
esting fact, that this organ, which was 
destined to wield such a powerful influ- 
ence in politics, literature, science and re- 
ligion, should date its origin back to the 
playful remarks of three young, un- 
known men, who were without money, 
without friends, and with nothing to re- 
commend their project, but their fiery 
zeal and their brilliant intellects. Sid- 
ney Smith set out for Germany, but be- 
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fore he reached there, Germany “ became 
the seat of war.” He remained five years 
at Edinburgh—and during that time 
the Review was put on foot. ‘“ Among 
the first persons,” says he, “ with whom 
I became acquainted, were Lord Jeffrey, 
Lord Murray, (late Lord Advocate for 
Scotland;) and Lord Brougham; all of 
them maintaining opinions upon political 
subjects a little too liberal for the dynas- 
ty of Dundas, then exercising supreme 
power over the northern division of the 
island. One day we happened to meetin 
the eight or ninth story or flat of Buc- 
cleuch Place, the elevated residence of 
the then Mr. Jeffrey. I proposed that 
we should set up a Review; this was 
acceded to with acclamation. I was ap- 
pointed editor, and remained long enough 
in Edinburgh to edit the first number of 
the Edinburgh Review. The motto I 
proposed for the Review was 


“ Tenui musam meditamur avena— 


“We cultivate literature upon a little 
oat-meal. But this was too near the 
truth to be admitted, and so we took our 
present grave motto from Publius Syrus, 
of whom none of us had, I am sure, ever 
read a single line; and so began what 
has since turned out to be a very impor- 
tant andable journal. When I left Edin- 
burgh it fell into the stronger hands 
of Lord Jeffrey and Lord Brougham, 
and reached the highest point of popu- 
larity and success,” 

Prior to its advent the cause of letters 
seems to have been on the decline. This 
was not, however, really the case. This 
literary lethargy grew out of the fact 
that public attention was turned in an- 
other direction. Great political ques- 
tions, involving the peace and happiness 
of kingdoms and empires, were exciting 
the minds of the people. The burning 
eloquence of such men as Fox, Pitt and 
Burke was claiming the admiration of 
the world; and Napoleon Bonaparte, like 
a brilliant meteor, was blazing aloft, and 
by the power of his mind and the great- 
ness of achievements in the Cabinet and 
on the battle-field, had struck the nations 
mute with astonishment. Victory after 
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victory was heralded with acclamations, 
which filled the hearts of his enemies 
with dread and shook their thrones, as 
with the might of a tornado. Upon 
every breeze were borne his brilliant 
deeds, and kingdoms trembled at his 
name. Around him had assembled a 
corps of military men, whose bravery, 
skill, and daring had never been sur- , 
passed, Into the military science he 
had infused a new and wonderful life, 
and around the bloody name of war he 
had thrown the spirit of romance. His 
movements were so rapid—his victories, 
over armies, that had never before been 
conquered, so brilliant,—his courage, so 
great—and his knowledge in every- 
thing that related to men and govern- 
ments so profound, that we are not sur- 
prised that literary men paused from 
their labours to admire a genius so stu- 
pendous and sublime. Amid these great 
political agitations and military achieve- 
ments the age of Pericles was forgotten. 
Sophocles, Euripides and Eschylus were 
no longer studied as models. The Eliza- 
bethan era ceased to fill the mind with 
love and veneration, Sydney and Raleigh 
and Spenser failed to attract attention, 
The “ Faery Queen was neglected; and 
the “‘ Arcadia” was no longer remember- 
ed with delight. That period in the his- 
tory of literature, which proudly boasted 
such names as Richardson, Fielding and 
Smollet was forgotten in political ques- 
tions of vast magnitude, or was dimmed 
by daring deeds, the like of which no 
other age had ever seen. 


It is with pleasure that we avail our- 
self of the following just and elegant re- 
marks from the work of Thomas B. 
Shaw upon English Literature: ‘During 
the actual ardour of any great political 
struggle, mens’ minds are too intent upon 
the more immediate and personal ques- 
tion, and their views too much narrowed 
and distorted by prejudice and polemics 
for any great achievement in general 
literature to be expected ; but it is in the 
period of tranquillity immediately suc- 
ceeding such great national revolutions, 
that the human intellect soars aloft with 
steadfast, broadest and sublimest wing 
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into the calm empyrean of poetry and 
philosophy— 


“ Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth.” 


Other causes, therefore, in connection 
with the energy, industry and genius of 
two or three men, conspired to render 
the Edinburgh Review successful. That 
individual talent and industry did much 
toward giving it a permanent position, 
we do not deny; but we must refer its 
unparalleled popularity to the great reac- 
tion that took place in politics—in reli- 
gion—in science and in literature, to- 
ward the latter part of the French Revo- 
lution. The year 1802 was an auspicious 
period for the establishment of such an 
enterprise. Healthy criticism had almost 
perished. It had sunk to such a de- 
gree that an author expected to be com- 
plimented with the most fulsome pane- 
gyric, or to be insulted by the most 
withering sarcasm. 


The Review coming before the public 
at such a time, with its dignified criti- 
cisms, glowing with the light of genius, 
and aided by the prestige of ethical and 
philosophical reasonings, could not fail to 
make an impression upon all classes of 
society, and to claim the attention of 
other countries. It became the mighty 
vehicle of political and literary power. 
By the purity of its morals; the boldness 
ef its language; the fearlessness of its 
spirit; the fierceness of its attacks, and 
the ability it displayed upon all subjects, 
it immediately took a position which 
few periodicals have ever since attained. 
In its columns might be seen the splen- 
did essays of Jeffrey; the sparkling 
wit of Smith; the glowing articles of 
Brougham; and at a later perjod of its 
history, those gorgeous productions of 
Macaulay, which add a dignity to the 
cause of literature, and encircle the Re- 
view with a halo of glory. From 1803 
to late in 1829, Francis Jeffrey was 
its sole editor. To the arduous duties 
of this position, he brought a mind well- 
trained by study, and well-stored with 
knowledge. His perception was fine ; his 
taste pure ;—his imagination brilliant ; 
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his heart kind ;—his judgment generally 
correct ;—and his analysis as keen as a 
two-edged sword, To all this we may 
add that he was young and ardent, and 
entered the arena with the determina- 
tion of “familiarizing the public mind 
with higher speculations and sounder 
and larger views of the great objects 
of human pursuit than had ever be- 
fore been brought as effectually home 
to their apprehensions ; and also in per- 
manently raising the standard and in 
increasing the influence of all such occa- 
sional writings; not only in this country, 
but over the greater part of Europe and 
the free States of America.” How nobly 
he accomplished these results the subse- 
quent history of the Review fully attests. 
A journal setting out with such high 
aims and with such liberal views, should 
always have been just and impartial. 
This, however, was not the case. As a 
whig organ it was fierce and vindictive ; 
and as a literary review its criticisms 
were not always written with candour 
and justice. Influenced by prejudice, it 
frequently manifested a spirit of pique 
that was disgraceful to the editor and 
dishonourable to all concerned. Jeffrey 
waged a bitter and relentless war against 
the School of Lakers. In the ‘“ Ex- 
cursion”’ of Wordsworth he could see 
but few beauties, and he prefaced his 
remarks upon it with these words: 
“This will never do,’ There never 
was, perhaps, a more scathing criticism 
penned. While it was written in an ele- 
vated and dignified style, yet it sinks 
into little else than down-right abuse. 
That this severity was unmerited the con- 
tinued popularity of the work shows. 
His remarks upon the White Doe of 
Rylstone are no better—if anything they 
are worse. The same vindictive spirit 
wus manifested against Robert Southey. 
Coming from such a source, clad in the 
beauty of diction, glowing with the 
might of genius, and proclaimed from a 
seat of such power and} authority, such 
withering strokes hurled against litera- 
ry men who had many admirers, and 
against political measures which had 
many supporters, could not fail to awaken 
feelings of hostility and opposition. For 
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fifteen years the Edinburgh Review 
held undisputed sway. Its authority 
was supreme. Men and measures had 
been forced to submit to the great Auto- 
erat of the North, A new set of men 
had, however, come upon the stage— 
men who were as profound as Jeffrey,— 
as witty as Smith, and as powerful as 
Brougham. The Tory party could no 
longer submit to have their principles as- 
sailed with argument, abuse, ridicule and 
satire without retaliation—hence was es- 
tablishéd that famous magazine over 
which John Wilson presided with so 
much ability and dignity for so many 
years. The first number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine was published on the first of 
April 1817. It was edited by Pringle 
and Cleghorn, and Dr. Mackenzie says 
that “dull and decent” would truly 
characterize the opening number. It 
had been established by Blackwood, a man 
of great vivacity and intelligence, to op- 
pose the wit, satire and argument of the 
Edinburgh Review, and this first dis- 
play did not meet with his approbation. 
It was not long before the publisher and 
editors quarrelled. They went over to 
Constable, leaving Blackwood to act both 
as editor and publisher. Each number 
now improved. James Hogg, John Wil- 
son, Robert Pierce Gillies were among 
the contributors. The success of the 
magazine began with the “ Chaldee Man- 
uscript”—a daring satire upon Prin- 
gle, Cleghorn, Constable, and Jeffrey. It 
was written by James Hogg, and was 
in the form of Scripture,—being di- 
vided into chapters and verses. On ac- 
count of this article suits were instituted 
against Blackwood, and it cost him 1000 
pounds. Thenceforward the magazine 
was triumphant. The most brilliant men 
of the age, caught by the boldness and 
daring of the Chaldee Manuscript, rushed 
to its support. But of all this number, 
he who held the directing and controll- 
ing power was Wilson. He breathed 
into ita new spirit and infused into it 
a new and beautiful life. Though his 
name was concealed, yet all acknowl- 
edged that a masterly hand was at the 
helm. The public asked the name of 
this new editor, and was answered, 
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Christopher North. Few men can dis- 
tinguish one name ; but here we have an 
example of a man who has immortalized 
two, and each stands forth separate and 
distinct. Month after month, with this 
eidolon, Wilson sent forth those magnifi- 
cent and gorgeous essays, which have 
made his name a household word in all 
the regions of the earth, and will hand it 
down in glory to the most distant posteri- 
ty. Blackwood’s Magazine inaugurated 
@ new era in periodical literature. It 
overcame all difficulties ; triumphed over 
all enemies ; spread the richest blessings 
throughout Scotland; and dignified the 
cause of learning. It promised the re- 
turn of the poetical age of Robert Burns. 

Young, ardent, and enthusiastic, Wil- 
son entered the arena, while around him 
were towering aloft intellectual giants, 
with whom he had to contend. From 
Italy came in mournful melody the 
strains of Lord Byron. Robert Southey 
was in his gala-time. De Quincey was 
preparing the “Opium Eater ;” and Ma- 
caulay was maturing those splendid es- 
says upon Milton and Machiavelli. John 
Wilson Croker was in the ranks. Wil- 
liam Wordsworth had already achieved 
a name. Thomas Moore was pouring 
forth his “ melting murmurs,” and 


* * * “mad Coleridge, the mystical Lacon, 

Who out cants wild Kant, and out bacons 
Bacon, 

The vain, self-tormenting, and eloquent 
railer, 

Who out of his tropes, jerries Jeremy Tay- 
lor,” 


claimed his share of attention, In Scot- 
land, the shepherd, James Ilogg, was 
pasturing his flock, and wrapped in his 
humble plaid was drinking inspiration 
from the twinkling stars that nightly 
kissed the waves of Loch Lomond and 
rested upon the summit of Ben Nevis. 
Robert Sym had girded on his armour. 
Dr. Maginn, known as Sir Morgan Odo- 
herty, was sharpening his blade for the 
contest. Lockhart was dreaming over 
“Peter and his Kinsfolk.” Sir Walter 
Scott was then the Great Unknown, and 
Francis Jeffrey was the terror of the 
North. 
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In 1820, Wilson was elected to the 
Chair of Mental and Moral Science in 
the University of Edinburgh, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. 
Thomas Brown. The duties of this po- 
sition brought him to more “regular 
work,” and induced him to lay aside 
many of those irregularities and eccen- 
tricities which distinguished his previous 
life. 

In personal appearance he is said to 
have resembled John James Audubon— 
the American Ornithologist. He is said 
to have been the finest looking man in 
Scotland. He was over six feet in 
height; his chest was full and round; 
his brow large and bold; his flashing eye 
of Heaven’s own beautiful blue; and 
from his broad and noble forehead flowed 
back his long Scandinavian locks. ‘“ Kit 
North,” says John Savage, ‘‘ walked the 
earth like a Titan, and the step became 
him. Look at him,—brawny-chested, 
broad-shouldered, fire-eyed, lofty-browed, 
trumpet-tongued monster of six feet two, 
with a body capable of great indolence, 
or immense exertion ; and a face change- 
able as the climate of New York. Look 
at him in his study, when the fever of 
composition was upon him—his Celtic 
locks flowing about his round, full head, 
like a tangled halo; his eyes gleaming 
like a panther’s; and a hirsute beard, 
adding wild force to his expression. 
Verily the man looks like an inspired 
buffalo, or wild boar, howling out his 
huge lyrical love, or driving his tusks 
into and gnashing his teeth in a critical 
phrensy over some Satanic Montgomery. 
He dealt his blows as though he felt their 
force himself, and knew that each was a 
leveller.” 

His nose was like the eagle’s beak, 
and the whole contour of his face was 
such, that strangers frequently paused to 
regard him as he walked the street. In 
the ‘‘Recreations of Christopher North,” 
he applied the following lines of Words- 
worth to himself—as North : 

» EE A, OIE AI LOT yO! EE 

Whom no one could have passed without 
remark— 

Active and nervous was his gait; his limbs 
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And his whole figure breathed intelligence. 

Time had compressed the freshness of his 
cheeks 

Into a narrower circle of red, 

But had not tamed his eye, that under 
brows 

Shaggy and grey had meanings, which it 
brought 

From years of youth; whilst like a being 
made 

Of many beings, he had wondrous skill 

To blend with knowledge of the years to 
come 

Human, or such as lie beyond the grave.” 


Wilson was kind, courteous, and gen- 
erous. His soul was full of compassion, 
and the tale of woe was never known to 


“Die on his ear a faint unheeded sound.” 


It was in the bosom of his family that 
he shone the brightest. Here his happi- 
ness was perfect. In one of his poems 
he thus speaks of himself: 


“ And it has pleased high Heaven to crown 
my life 
With such a load of happiness, that at ~ 
times 
My very soul is faint with bearing 
The blessed burden.” 


As an orator few men ranked higher 
than Wilson. He possessed in a high 
and perfect degree all the qualities that 
are essential for a great speaker. His 
language was fine and his imagination 
brilliant. Impetuous in disposition, it 
gave an earnestness to his manner which 
none could resist. He had a strong and 
powerful memory, and he treasured what- 
ever he saw, felt or read. Witty, play- 
ful, sarcastic, and pathetic, he could lead 
an audience from one stage of feeling to 
another with ease and rapidity. ‘To-day 
he would be reclining on the bank of 
some far-distant loch,—to-morrow he 
would journey fifty miles on foot, and 
delight thousands by his eloquence. 
Those who have listened to the “old 
man eloquent,” describe his oratory as 
overwhelming. At one moment his 


voice was as soft as the low murmuring 
/folian, or the gentle whisperings of the 
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zephyrs at eventide ; at the next it was 
like the shrill notes of the clarion, or 
the roar of the tempest in its might. 
With his long locks flowing down his 
broad shoulders,—his breast swelling 
with emotion, and his gleaming eyes 
prophetically fixed upon the distant fu- 
ture, he bound his hearers with the spell 
of a magician. At one moment his elo- 
quence was like the quivering lightning 
upon the summer evening cloud; at the 
next it burst forth like a red flashing 
meteor—leaving his auditory bathed in a 
flood of indescribable glory. He had 
many and many a time slept upon the 
“starry hills’—and with what beauty 
could he clothe them! Often bad he 
chased the red deer over the mountains 
—and with what vividness could he 
paint their towering summits from mem- 
ory, softened by love and brightened by 
the magic touch of genius! ‘The gleam- 
ing lakes, the sparkling streams, the 
glowing skies, the heather hills, the 
flowers, and trees, and “all things that 
be,” found a place in his capacious 
mind. 

The students of the University follow- 
ed him from place to place, eager to 
catch every word that fell from his lips. 
As he grew interested in his theme, 
he could make them roar with laugh- 
ter, burn with indignation, or weep with 
pity. Wilson lost his wife. He met his 
class in the lecture room. It was the 
appointed time to decide upon the merits 
of compositions. He arose before his 
class; his form trembled with emotion; 
his lips quivered from deep feeling; his 
eyes filled with tears. Ilis class sat 
breathless—for none dared to break the 
deep and awful silence. At length he 
“apologized” for not having examined 
the essays saying, “1 could not see to 
read them in the darkness of the valley of 
the shadow of death.” The great tears 
rolled down his cheeks ; and Dr. Macken- 
sie informs us, that the students, fearing 
to disturb his grief, rushed from the lec- 
ture room. After this he was lecturing 
to a crowded house upon “ Memory.” 
It was a theme he loved. He visited the 
“farthest back hour” of his life, and 
lingered with delight amid the scenes 
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and hallowed associations of his child- 
hood. In imagination he was once more 
romping in glee over the beautiful hills 
of Glenorchy, or was seated by the spark- 
ling streams of the Lowlands: or was 
listening to the twitter of swallows or 
to the songs of the nightingale; or was 
journeying through 
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And on the mountains, by the lakes and 
rivers, 

And through the hush of the primeval 
woods.” 


The bright hours crowded thick and 
fast upon him. With enthusiasm he 
portrayed his first love: with vivid lan- 
guage he painted the first years of his 
wedded life, and when he spoke of the 
melancholy state of a bereaved husband, 
he could go no farther; he leaned his 
face upon his desk and wept as if his 
heart were broken. When he arose the 
students greeted bim with deafening 
shouts and applause. 

We now propose to speak of Christo- 
pher North as a critic. In him true 
merit ever found a faithful friend; but 
alas! for the charlatan that fell in his 
way. Upon such he had no mercy. He 
tormented them with sneers; he tortured 
them with sarcasm; he withered them 
with laughter, and annihilated them with 
wit. A word from him argued immedi- 
ate success, while one stroke from his 
lash was almost certain literary death. 
Wilson was wanting in that keen percep- 
tion and wonderful power of analysis 
that distinguished Lord Jeffrey, and in 
thatresearch and profoundness of thought 
which has made Macaulay the best re- 
viewer that ever lived. How-much-so- 
ever we admire Wilson, candour compels 
us to attribute to him a very limited 
knowledge of human nature. With cer- 
tain phases he was as familiar as he was 
with the birds, flowers, skies, clouds, 
moors, hills and dales; but there were 
others with which he seemed only par- 
tially acquainted. As a proof, we need 
only to refer to his prose stories. In 
them exist no deeply laid schemes, no 
portrayal of human nature in its pro- 
fundity, no insight into those mysterious 
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depths of the soul, such as we find in 
Bulwer and Dickens. It is true he knew 
Sir Walter Scott, Allan Cunningham and 
James Hogg; William Maginn, Robert 
Sym and John G. Lockhart. These 
men he fully comprehended, because 
they were his friends. Wilson was too 
much of a Scotchman in thought, feeling 
and purpose, to be a strictly impartial 
critic. He loved England; but he adored 
Scotland. To him the far-famed Italian 
skies were not fairer than Scotia’s. He 
admired an Englishman, but he loved a 
Scotchman—and this partiality frequent- 
ly exhibited itself in his criticisms. To 
him Byron was a clever poet; but how 
dear was James Hogg! He sympathized 
with the poor the world over; but it 
was the peasantry of his own dear moun- 
tains that awakened his interest, and 
claimed his tears and prayers. Though 
this feeling did not cause him to act with 
downright injustice, yet it cast a damp- 
ness upon his usual vigour, and checked 
the ardour of his enthusiasm. In criti- 
cising an American, Dana or Willis, for 
instance, he was candid, liberal, courte- 
ous and generous; but in speaking of 
Burns or Scott or Hogg, he mingled with 
that candour, liberality and generosity, 
so much poetry of thought, so much en- 
thusiastic praise, and so much geniality 
of feeling, that one cannot fail to iden- 
tify him as a son of Scotia, 

To show the truth of our remarks, we 
will quote from an article in “ Recrea- 
tions,” a criticism upon Lord Byron: 

“Byron had a vivid and strong, but 
not a wide imagination. He saw things 
as they are, occasionally standing prom- 
inently and boldly from the flat surface 
of this world; and in general, when his 
soul was up, he described them with a 
master’s might. His merit, whatever it 
might be, is limited therefore to that of 
imitation. * * * His soul having 
been awakened by the inspiration of the 
Bard of Nature, (William Wordsworth, ) 
never afterwards fell asleep or got drowsy 
over her beauties or glories; and much 
fine description pervades most of his 
subsequent works. * * * But for- 
tunately the poet, in his pride, felt him- 
self pledged to proceed, and proceed he 
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did in a superior style; borrowing, steal- 
ing, and robbing with a face of aristo- 
cratic assurance that must have amazed 
the plundered; but intermingling with 
the spoils riches fairly won by his own 
genius from the exhaustless treasury of 
nature, who loved her wayward, her 
wicked and her wondrous son. Is Childe 
Harold, then, a great poem? What! 
—with one half of it only above medi- 
ocrity, one quarter of it not original in 
conception, and in execution swarming 
with faults, and the remainder glorious? 
Don Juan exhibits almost every kind of 
talent; and in it the degradation of po- 


etry is perfect.” 


We will not quarrel with the venera- 
ble Kit for these sayings, but notice how 
he speaks of Sir Walter Scott: 

“But Scotland is proud of her great 
national minstrel,—and as long as she is 
Scotland, will wash and warm the lau- 
rels around his brow with rains and 
winds that will forever keep brightening 
their glossy verdure. * * * All at 
once he touched their tombs with a di- 
vining rod, and the turf streamed out 
ghosts, some in woodmen’s dresses, most 
in warrior’s mail; green archers leaped 
forth with yew-bows and quivers; and 
giants stalked shaking spears. The gay 
chronicler smiled ; and taking up his pen, 
wrote in lines of light the annals of the 
chivalrous and heroic days of auld feu- 
dal Scotland. The nation then for the 
first time knew the character of its an- 
cestors. * * * Thus has he describ- 
ed and illustrated the land as with the 
blaze of a million beacons. Lakes lie 
with their islands as distinct by midnight 
as by mid-day; wide woods glow glo- 
riously in the gloom ; and by the stormy 
splendour you even see ships, with all 
sails set, far out at sea.” 

What can be more splendid than this? 
We are at a loss to know which to ad- 
mire most, the criticised or the critic. In 
writing of Byron he viewed with the calm- 
ness of asurgeon, and summed up his con- 
clusions with the accuracy of a great 
mathematician. In writing of Scott his 
soul burned with love for the man; all 
the heroes he had depicted stalked be- 
fore him, and the pride which he felt in 
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beholding Scotland towering in learning 
and literature, filled him with delight— 
even rapture. Hear how lovingly he 
speaks of James Hogg, “ The Ettrick 
Shepherd :” 

“«* The Queen’s Wake’ is a garland of 
fair forest flowers, bound with a band of 
rushes from the moor. * * * The airy 
beings that to the soul of Burns seemed 
cold, bloodless, unattractive, rise up 
lovely in their silent domains, before the 
dreamy fancy of the tender-hearted shep- 
herd. The still green beauty of the 
pastoral hills and vales where he passed 
all his days, inspired him with ever- 
brooding visions of Faery Land till as he 
lay musing on the brae, the world of 
shadows seemed, in the clear depths, a 
softened reflection of real life, like the 
hills and heavens in the water of his 
native lake. When he speaks of Faery 
Land, his language becomes eereal as the 
very voice of the faery people, serenest 
images rise up with the music of the 
verse, and we almost believe in the be- 
ing of those unlocalized vales of peace, 
and of which he sings like a native min- 
strel.” 

Again of his songs he says: 

“They seem to start up indeed from 
the dew-sprinkled soil of a poet’s soul 
like flowers: the first stanza being root, 
the second leaf, the third bud, and all 
the rest blossoms, till the song is like a 
stalk, ladened with its own beauty, and 
laying itself down in languid delight on 
the soft bed of roses—song and flower 
alike having the same ‘dying fall, ” 

That some of his criticisms were se- 
vere we do not deny ; but we do contend 
that he was generally just and generous. 
He did not hesitate to pronounce the first 
works of Bulwer “horrid puppyism ;’’ 
yet Bulwer became a contributor to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. He wrote freely 
of Childe Harold, at various times, yet 
Byron admired him. He defended John 
Wilson Croker from the caustic and 
powerful attack of Macaulay; yet Dr. 
Mackenzie informs us that though strick- 
en with paralysis, he rode, in 1852, eight 
miles to vote for Macaulay for Parlia- 
ment. He was ever severe upon Leigh 
Hunt, yet when that author was in trou- 
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ble and misfortune, he opened to him 
both his heart and his purse. If Wilson 
admired a work for its intrinsic merit, 
with what brilliancy could he invest the 
book ! 

Wilson’s first prose work was “The 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” 
If he had written no other book, this one 
would have fixed his fame. It is a prose 
poem, breathing forth in the sweetest 
and most elevated strain the feelings and 
sentiments of a great mind; and paint- 
ing scenes which awakened a sympathy 
in the breasts of the humble as well as 
in the hearts of the high-born. “The 
Lilly of Liddesdale” is a story fraught 
with the finest feelings of our humanity. 
It glows with all the gorgeous hues of a 
refined and brilliant imagination ; it 
touches all the tenderest chords which 
bind man to man; and the whole work 
proves that those lonely wanderings into 
the deep solitudes of forests, upon the 
lofty mountains, through the quiet glens, 
amid the flowery braes, beside the flow- 
ing streams, by the banks of gleaming 
lakes, had been for high and holy pur- 
poses. 

The Lights and Shadows is a book of 
sparkling pearls. It is made up of short 
stories of the sufferings and joys of the 
humble. None but a man whose heart 
was full of sympathy and ilove for his 
fellow-man could have written it. Thou- 
sands of the lowly shepherds, as they 
watched their flocks, like Norval’s father, 
upon the sunny hills, read this work, 
and wept over the pathetic story of their 
sufferings and their wrongs. 

Lovely lassies poured over it at night, 
beside the cheerful ingle-neuck, when 
the wintry winds were howling fiercely 
and the snow flakes were rounding each 
“hillock into a crystal dome.” In it 
they saw their own beautiful nature and 
forms reflected. In it they read those 
thoughts, which many and many a time 
had stolen faintly into their minds, but 
which they could not express. In it they 
felt a powerful fascination, because it por- 
trayed theirown hearts, and drewa picture 
of whatthey knew to be real, because those 
scenes existed around them everywhere. 
Long after we have closed the book, do 
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we in imagination behold the “ Rain- 
bow” spanning the eastern sky, and our 
eyes grow moist when we remember the 
sorrows and affliction of poor “ Blind 
Allan.” 

“The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay” 
appeared in March, 1823. This is the 
best of Wilson’s stories. It is beauti- 
fully and pathetically told of a maiden, 
who suffered almost every conceivable 
misfortune that could possibly befall a 
poor, frail girl. In a criticism upon 
Scottish novels, Lord Jeffrey thus speaks 
of Margaret Lyndsay: “ Nothing was 
ever imagined more lovely, than the 
beauty, the innocence and the sweetness 
of Margaret Lyndsay in the earlier part 
of her trials; and nothing we believe is 
more true than the comfortable lesson, 
which her tale is meant to inculcate,— 
that a gentle and affectionate nature is 
never inconsolable nor permanently un- 
happy, but easily proceeds from sub- 
mission to new enjoyments. * * * 
Yet we must enable our readers to form 
some notion of a work which has drawn 
more tears from us than any we have 
had to peruse since the commencement 
of our career.” 

When we take into consideration the 
position these two men held—each the 
editor of a powerful and popular maga- 
zine,—each opposing the other with the 


full might of his genius; and when we 


know that Jeffrey was sometimes harsh, 
cruel and unjust, we must acknowledge 
the impartiality of the critic, and the 
greatness of the praise. Jeffrey never 
lavished his kind words through a weak 
policy—prejudice might sometimes in- 
fluence his pen, but generally merit 
must convince his judgment and elegance 
of diction and purity of thought must 
impress his taste. According as pleas- 
ure or displeasure marked his brow, he 
lavished the sweetest praise that ever 
filled the heart of an aspiring author, or 
traced the most withering, burning words 
that ever fell from the lip or glided from 
the pen. 

Some one has said that Beatrice Cenci 
is the saddest story ever written. The 
author of that assertion either forgot, or 
was ignorant of the “Trials of Margaret 
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Lyndsay.” This is the most pathetic 
story ever penned. Like all of Wilson’s 
stories, it teaches a lesson of morality 
and religion, and is mingled with a deep 
sadness that sometimes becomes oppres- 
sive. He loved and sympathized with the 
poor—hence he delighted to portray their 
trials—their sufferings—their meekness, 
and their firm and unshaken reliance on 
the promises of the Bible. But Wilson 
was not a great novelist; his characters 
too nearly resemble each other, and they 
are too good—too pure and too perfect 
for our sinful world. There is, also, too 
much sameness in style—in imagery— 
in comparison, and in incident. After 
reading one or two of his stories, the 
reader can always guess, with tolerable 
accuracy, at the main incidents of the 
rest. After having finished Wilson’s 
stories, we must confess that our opinion 
of the morals of Scotland is rather low. 
For a country that loves to attend the 
kirk on the quiet Sabbath days, and that 
goes down upon its knees morning and 
evening in solemn prayer, there is more 
forgery, adultery, apostacy, in Scot- 
land, according to Wilson, than in any 
other country under the sun. For every 
pious, humble Christian there is a cun- 
ning forger—for every beautiful maiden 
there is a black-hearted seducer, and in 


/ every lowly sheiling you are apt to find 


a bastard. These striking peculiarities 
are as common to Wilson as the “‘ solitary 
horseman” is to James. 

Notwithstanding these minor objections, 
Margaret Lyndsay is full of beauty and 
will be loved and wept over by the Scot- 
tish maidens as long as the heather blooms 
upon the sunny hillsides, or the Highland 
is the home of the humble laird. In her 
disposition—her sorrows and her trials, 
Margaret Lyndsay greatly resembles 
Charles Dickens’ “ Little Nelly.” The 
hideous form of Quilp haunted Nelly— 
blear-eyed misfortune followed the foot- 
steps of Margaret. Nelly was the guar- 


dian angel of an infatuated old miser— 
Margaret was the beautiful light that 
guided Daniel Craig from misanthropy 
and melancholy into the lovely and fra- 
grant fields of purity and piety. 

We sometimes hear the religious fanatic 








condemning, in the most foolish and reck- 
less manner, all novels as full of ruin 
and corruption. Margaret Lyndsay will 
accomplish more in the great battle for 
morality, virtue and religion than a 
thousand ranting hypocrites will ever do. 
Some of the greatest moral lessons that 
have ever been taught by uninspired man 
have flowed from the pen of the consci- 
entious novelist. What man or woman— 
it matters not how hardened by crime— 
how blackened by vice—who has perused 
the story of “ Little Nelly,” in Master 
Humphrey’s Clock, has not arisen from the 
work a purer, better, holier man, or wo- 
man? Who has not wept over her bitter 
trials and weary wanderings? Nelly was 
an angel in the form of woman. For 
hours, days, weeks, and months, after we 
have finished the book, is she beside us, 
breathing into our very souls a sermon 
more eloquent than ever fell from the lips 
of preacher. She is so delicate—so 
pure and angelic, that we cannot, if we 
would, forget her goodness, her perse- 
verance and her piety. Misfortunes, 
enemies, griefs, and sufferings were her 
companions through life; but her purity, 
her virtue, her meekness, and her sweet 
Christian disposition, bore her trium- 
phantly through every scene of sadness, 
smoothed the pillow of death, and ele- 
vated her to those blissful mansions above. 
Her whole life was one great and elo- 
quent lesson of morality and religion. 
Her piety teaches us that religion is es- 
sential, and that God is eternal. Her 
life is a beautiful emblem—sweetly em- 
balmed—of all that is pure and noble in 
woman. All thatingenuity could invent; 
that malignity could boast; that down- 
right meanness could command, was used 
against frail little Nellie; but she was 
faithful ; she sought comfort from above; 
and when afflictions came, through her 
tears, she saw, by faith, a realm where 
the “‘ wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest,” and her death, in 
that dim old church, was like the folding 
of a beautiful flower at even-tide. There, 
too, is the Beatrice Cenci—the Italian 
girl. Surrounded from infancy by the 
most dreadful crimes that ever caused a 
heart to shudder or an eye to weep, and 
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witnessing scenes that chill the blood and 
send it frozen to the heart; yet in the 
prison, amid the clanking of chains, un- 
der the torture and on the scaffold, she 
teaches feeble man a lesson of faith, of 
constancy and of religion, that shames 
the modern pulpit. Those who have read 
the beautiful Roman story, Valerius, by 
Lockhart, have not forgotten—will never 
forget—the prison in which the Roman 
Christian, Tisias, was confined, nor the 
Flavian Amphitheatre, in which he suf- 
fered for the delight of Trajan; nor will 
the lapse of years banish from the 
memory the lovely Athanasia and her 
piety. As long as there are those who 
love the true and beautiful—the power of 
religion—the brilliancy of morning—the 
calm hush of evening, and the quiet 
Sabbath day, so long will Margaret Lynd- 
say exert a beneficial influence over the 
heart of sinful man, and be remembered 
with delight. 

We cannot write at length of the 
“ Foresters”—neither is it necessary that 
we should, because nearly everything that 
has been said of Margaret Lyndsay will 
apply to this work. In the “ Foresters” 
there is not so much oppressive sadness, 
and it is, perhaps, more true to nature, 
and more interesting in incidents than 
the former, but taken as a whole, it is 
inferior to Margaret Lyndsay. They 
should, however, never be read consec- 
utively, for the reasons which we have 
previously given. 

In 1842, the most brilliant of those 
essays that had charmed thousands of the 
readers of Blackwood’s Magazine, were 
collected into a volume, entitled ‘‘ The 
Recreations of Christopher North.” Here 
Wilson is in his native element. In these 
articles he appears in the full strength 
of his genius, and displays a power of 
analysis, a beauty of diction and a world 
of wealth that is wonderful. Whether 
Christopher North is in his “ Sporting 
Jacket ;” or is visiting the “ Cottages ;” 
or is giving us his “ Morning Mono- 
logue ;” or is spending a day at ‘“ Win- 
dermere;” or is sitting quietly in his 
“ Aviary;” or is journeying over the 
dreary “ Moors;” or is travelling with 
“Dr. Kitchiner,” he is always the same 
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genial, generous and noble being, who 
from the fulness and freshness of his 
great mind, is ever ready to help the 
weak—to cheer the broken in spirit, and 
to lift up the oppressed. ‘What a dear 
kind soul of a critic is old Christopher 
North!” says he of himself. “Watering 
the flowers of poetry, and removing the 
weeds that might choke them—letting in 
the sunshine upon them, and fencing 
them from the blast—proclaiming where 
the gardens grow, and leading boys and 
virgins into the pleasant alleys—teaching 
hearts to love and eyes to see their 
beauty, and classifying, by attributes it 
has pleased nature to bestow on the vari- 
ous orders, the plants of Paradise.” This 
description is as true as it is noble. 

“An Hour’s Talk About Poetry,” is 
the most perfect criticism in the English 
language. It is a sparkling gem in the 
literature of the age. In it are seen to 
perfection all those characteristics that 
made Wilson the most brilliant man of 
the nineteenth century. In this criti- 
cism he maintains that there is but one 
great poem in our language, and that 
one—Paradise Lost. 

See how beautifully he writes of Camp- 
bell: 

“What shall we say of the Pleasures 
of Hope? That the harp from which 
that music breathed, was an olian harp 
placed in the window of a high hall to 
catch airs from heaven, when heaven was 
glad, as well she might be, with such a 
moon and such stars, and streaming over 
half the region with a magnificent aurora 
borealis. Now the music deepens into a 
majestic march—now it swells into a holy 
hymn, and now it dies away elegiac-like, 
as if mourning over a tomb—vague, in- 
definite, uncertain, dream-like, and vision- 
ary all; but never else than beautiful ; 
and ever and anon, we know not why, 
sublime. It ceases in the hush of night 
—and we awaken as if from a dream. 
* * * As for Gertrude of Wyoming, 
we love her as if she were our only 
daughter—filling our life with bliss, and 
then leaving it desolate. Even now we 
see her ghost gliding through those giant 
woods! As for Lochiel’s Warning, there 
was heard the vioce of the Last of the 
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Seers. The Second sight is now ex- 
tinguished in the Highland glooms—the 
Lament wails no more, 


‘That man may not cover what God would 
reveal.’ 


The Navy owes much to ‘ Ye mariners of 
England.’ Sheer hulks often seemed ships 
till that strain arose—but ever since, in 
our imagination, have they brightened 
the roaring ocean. And dare we say, 
after that, that Campbell has never writ- 
ten a Great Poem? Yes.” * * * 

No wonder that he wrote in his enthu- 
siasm, that “only in such prose as ours 
can the heart pour forth its effusions like 
a strong spring, discharging ever so 
many gallons in a minute, either into 
pipes that conduct it through some metro- 
politan city, or into a water-course that 
soon becomes a rivulet, then a stream, 
then a river, then a lake, and then a sea.” 
And in this sea the immortal Kit sported 
like a whale—now spouting the water 
aloft, until the sun-rays lit each descend- 
ing spray-drop with brilliancy, and spread 
across the waves a beautiful bow—and 
now lashing the deep into foam, and then 
disappearing in the ocean’s depths to 
visit the coral groves. 

For thirty years Christopher North 
was editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
during thirteen years of this time ap- 
peared that brilliant and dazzling series 
of articles, entitled Noctes Ambrosiane. 
These now compose five volumes. For 
variety they have never been surpassed. 
They are critical, biographical, historical, 
comical, poetical and tragical. In this 
work a prodigality of wit, humour, pathos 
and poetry appears. Amid such a pro- 
fusion of pearls and diamonds, the 
reader never grows weary. We are not 
surprised that James Hogg, upon the 
reading of one of the Noctes, in which 
he had been happily personated, said: 
“That Wulson is a droll b—h.” We 
can easily imagine a man of high culture 
and extensive information writing one of 
these articles, but we are lost in wonder 
and astonishment, when we know that 
for thirteen years they appeared regularly 
like the beautiful stars of night. This page 
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glitters with dew-drops ;—that one, with 
brilliant pearls, This one dazzles us with 
@ magnificent array of gems ;—that one 
overcomes us with its gorgeous glories; 
this one paints to our view the hills, dales 
and mountains of Scotland; that one 
charms us by an exhibition of pastoral 
beauties. 

To pronounce the work a noble pro- 
duction is feeble praise. It is a garden, 
blooming with blushing roses—a kaleido- 
scope, reflecting an infinite variety of 
beauties and perfections—a peristrephic 
panorama, representing scenes of great- 
ness and grandeur. Abounding in phi- 
losophy, metaphysics, politics, poetry, 
wit, humour, pathos and criticism, the 
Noctes present to the reader a “feast of 
fat things.” If you love the morning, 
dewy and rosy; or the forest, grand and 
glorious ; if you delight in gazing up into 
the “beautiful light of the boundless 
blue,” trembling with light; or in view- 
ing the soft and mellow twilight; if you 
admire the night— 


“Stringing the stars at random round her 
head 
Like a pearl net-work,”— 


or the snow-mantled mountains, you 
cannot fail to be gratified. All that a 
refined taste can claim,—that an exten- 
sive reading can command,—that a bril- 
liant imagination can offer,—that a glow- 
ing fancy can portray,—that a poet’s soul 
can breathe, may here be found. 

When once fairly within the influence 
of the Blue Parlor, or Buchanan Lodge, 
we cannot tear ourselves away. We be- 
come charmed—fascinated. We feel and 
know that we are beneath the magic of a 
potent mind. We revel in a new and 
beautiful world, and in the fulness of 
our joy and admiration exclaim— 


“Ne’er was such an Eden given 
To houri of an Eastern heaven.” 


Beneath his powerful pen a new creation 
springs into existence—a creation not 
tangible but ethereal and heavenly, be- 
cause of the mind. We hear the low but 
distinct murmur of streams, quietly flow- 
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ing through beauteous and peaceful vales. 
Ever and anon we view, through the 
vista of grand old forests, the broad and 
majestic river, gleaming, like burnished 
silver, in the morning sunshine. We 
listen, while a pleasing sadness steals 
silently through our hearts, to the songs 
of birds. We inhale the rich aroma of 
a thousand sweet flowers. We watch 
with delight the heavens, now over- 
cast with the thunder-cloud—now glow- 
ing in splendour—and now sparkling with 
a myriad stars. We behold mountains, 
whose blue summits are indices to a land 
of eternal repose, and we listen to the 
hum of many—many voices—not in anger 
but in love and thanksgiving—swelling 
up toward the throne of Him who dwells 
in light, above the mountains—above the 
clouds and above the stars. Wilson, in 
the work under consideration, has con- 
fined himself to no particular subjects, 
but with a master’s might, wrote of 


“Wood, wold, sea, city, field, solitude, 

And crowds and streets, and man where 
e’er he was, 

And the blue eye of God, which is above 


us.’ 


What Gillfillan has said of Bulwer may 
be applied to Wilson with great truth- 
fulness in the Noctes: ‘ All is point: 
but the point perpetually varies from 
‘ gay to grave, from lively to severe;’ in- 
cluding in it raillery and reasoning, light 
dialogue and earnest discussion, bursts of 
political feeling and raptures of poetical 
description ; here a sarcasm, almost wor- 
thy of Voltaire, and there a passage of 
pensive grandeur which Rousseau might 
have written in his tears.” Bulwer de- 
clared that there was enough poetry in 
the Festus of Bailey to set up a thousand 
poets; the same may be said of the Noctes 
Ambrosianz. Ages will pass away be- 
fore we will see the counterpart of John 
Wilson. In body and mind he was a 
perfect man. In this work you will 
“‘meet with philosophy as deep as the 
Stagyrite’s, wit as lively as Sheridan’s, 
pathos as tearful as Scott’s, imagination 
wide as Byron’s, and sociality as genial 
as that of Captain Morris. It seemed 
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that he could play upon every instrument 
in the vast orchestra of thought.” His 
labours will long be remembered—and 
his name covered with glory, will descend 
to posterity an inheritance which will 
gladden, beautify and adorn the litera- 
ture of every age. He stands side by 
side with Scott and Burns, and Allan 
Cunningham. By his genius he has hal- 
lowed every flowery glen and green 
savannah, and has hung a halo of beauty 
about those “ soft, silent hills,” which 
will never more grow dim. Combining 
such extraordinary characteristics, he is 
said to have been a remarkable union, 
the “eagle, the lion and the man.” With 
the ferocity of the tiger he combined the 
generosity of the lion, and to the daring 


March. 
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of the eagle he united all that is great in 
man. Like a giant he walked the earth, 
but he left upon it the impress of an 
angel. Like the nightingale he could 
fill the air with the sweetest melody, or 
like the bold condor, could bathe his broad 
pinions in the pure light of the upper 
sky. Through many difficulties he rose 
upon the literary world, rushed onward 
to the zenith of his glory, and like the set- 
ting sun sank, behind the western hills, 
amid the splendours which his own great- 
ness had created. On the 3rd of April, 
1854, he departed this life, 

“Like one who wraps the drapery of his 

couch 


About him and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” 





MARCH. 


BY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESEY. 


Sunny and smiling, you come to the earth, 
With promise of pleasanter days, 
Waving the banner of blossoms and mirth 
Far out in the golden haze; 
Blue-eyed and tender, you bend o’er the beds 
Where little soft buds lie asleep, 
Stirring and coaxing, till tiny bright heads 
From out the brown mold-quilt creep ; 
Then, with a frown and a wrathful eye, 
You cover them up in the snows to die, 

Cruel old March! 
Greedy and grim, with your heartless wiles— 
Crushing the beauty you won with your smiles! 


Brightly you sit on the bare peach boughs, 

And feel for the pulse of the flowers, 

Whispering falsehoods over their brows 

Of golden and bright green hours ; 

Warming their blood with your treacherous breath, 
And swelling the soft pink bloom; 

Then with your frost-work chill them to death, 
And whistle and rant o’er their tomb ; 

Yet in the gold of the April sun, 

You sob and moan for the mischief you’ve done, 


Silly old March! 


Fickle and false, with your cheats and arts— 
You are type of some who have souls and hearts! 


ALEXANDRIA, Va. 
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It is common to characterize the poe- 
try of our own time as analytic or sub- 
jective in distinction from the great 
objective works of the Epic poets and the 
dramatists of our earlier literature. 
There is much that may be adduced in 
support of this characterization. The 
great poet of the nineteenth century 
is eminently subjective and analytic. 
Wordsworth may well glory in having 
developed almost new phases of human 
nature. It is, indeed, the fact, that man 
and his aspirations, passions, and weak- 
nesses, form the subject of a vast deal, 
perhaps almost all, of our poetry. Yet 
the statement first mentioned seems to 
involve an erroneous distinction. It rep- 
resents our age as equal to any preced- 
ing age in point of imaginative power, dif- 
fering only in its manifestation.’ This is 
true to some extent. But it seems to us 
more correct to say that the age, without 
a peculiar character, exhibits in its poe- 
try the marks of the natural progress 
of society. In succeeding histories of 
literature, it will be described as one of 
unprecedented activity of thought—when 
the number of writers in every depart- 
ment was immense, when consequently 
there was a vast rythmical literature, 
and when careful scientific education was 
universal. Men are coming now to write 
on all subjects with a degree of scien- 
tific accuracy which they have never be- 
fore had the means of attaining. We 
are coming to attach great importance to 
purity and correctness of thought and 
style. In a word, the age is more scien- 
tific than any preceding one. Itis then to 
be expected that the artistic develop- 
ment should exhibit these general fea- 
tures. At any rate, we should expect 
the lesser productions of art to be 
shaped by this prevailing character. 
Many trains of thought, in themselves 
unpoetical, will be presented in rythm- 
ical form, There must be many attempts 
at poetical renderings of nature, and 
the absence of profound poetic feeling 
will be supplied by careful attention 
to justness and precision of thought. 
Thoughtfulness would then become the 
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prominent feature of our poetical litera- 
ture, and might exhibit itself either sub- 
jectively or objectively. And from this 
thoughtfulness would not unnaturally 
proceed a perception and appreciation of 
the finer feelings of our nature. And so 
we might come to confound thoughtful- 
ness and delicacy with poetry. Observe 
the eulogies which Wordsworth’s ad- 
mirers make on the great poet; you 
find that they praise oftenest not the 
poetic frenzy, but the philosophy, the 
profoundness which can extract instruc- 
tion from the simplest occurrences. This, 
too, seems to us to have occasioned 
much of the praise lavished on ‘“ Fes- 
tus.” The subjects of the poem are in- 
tensely interesting, the thoughts not un- 
frequently striking, the reflections and 
train of reasoning correct. But they 
are, for the most part, without any true 
poetical elevation. So Tennyson is ad- 
mired for his depth of thought. But 
philosophy is not poetry. Thus our 
rhythmical literature comes to be didac- 
tic, till it is a relief to meet with an 
** Ancient Mariner,” or ‘“ Christabel,”’ in 
which no one has yet succeeded in tracing 
any profound philosophic discussion, or 
latent moral. Thus metre is made the 
vehicle of pleasant thought of a charac- 
ter that would be comparatively unat- 
tractive in prose. Just as in the Au- 
gustan period of Italian Literature, Vida 
traced the history of the game of chess, 
and Fracastoro discussed minutely the 
“Morbus Gallicus.” In such produc- 
tions we are pleased with the thought, 
the taste is not offended, the ear is con- 
tent with the rhythm, and we are fain 
to accept as poetry what is often either 
mere philosophy, or neat and pleasant 
statements of facts. 

The poems under consideration, “ The 
Betrothal,” and ‘‘ The Espousal,” form- 
ing “The Angel in the House,” seem to 
us to exemplify these remarks. The 
two volumes, published by Ticknor & 
Fields, on most attractive paper, with 
profusion of margin, have, no doubt, 
been largely read with pleasure, and we 
heartily commend them to all lovers of 
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pure and gentle feeling. They treat 
their subject, love, with the utmost del- 
icacy and highmindedness. They pre- 
sent a better analysis of the emotion 
than we remember to have seen else- 
where atall. They abound with useful 
practical thought, tersely expressed, and 
the principles they develope are broad 
and sound. And this is the extent of 
the praise which can be accorded them. 
We do not find the “thoughts that 
breath and words that burn.” We are 
charmed with the neatness of the senti- 
ment, but we are never carried away by 
the divine fury. We are constantly com- 
pelled to acknowledge the justness, the 
keenness of thought; we are never lifted 
into the atmosphere of rapture. Indeed, 
the poet seems to aspire to the praise 
rather of an instructor. 


“J, servant to the Truth in times 

When gaudy words are more than wit, 
And diligent in all my rhymes, 

The truth with truest phrase to fit,” &c. 


If he has aimed to speak in high and 
noble terms of Love, to develope its real 
influence on our human nature, to divest 
it of all unworthy accompaniments, to 
quicken in men’s hearts pure and en- 
nobling ideas, then we cheerfully ad- 
judge him the reward. 


The poems may lay claim to a certain 
amount of originality. The general sub- 
ject, indeed, is hardly new, since perhaps 
not only every poet in the worid, but 
every man, at some stage of his career, 
has opened his soul to the inspirations of 
the god. Sappho and Ferdusi, Ovid 
and some famous Chinese poet, Catullus 
and Tom Moore, have severally given ut- 
terance in their various tongues to what 
is perhaps the lowest presentation of the 
subject. Hardly in a single case have 
any of these risen above the merely 
sensual passion. There is hence a re- 
markable similarity in their productions. 
They have none of them attempted an 
analysis of the passion. They have de- 
scribed its patent effects, and especially 
mourned over its sorrows, but no more. 
It is a pity that their glowing pictures 
should be devoid of real depth and 
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delicacy of feeling. Spenser in his 
‘“‘Hymns” has attained more of this lat- 
ter quality than any of his predecessors. 
Yet in the first two, ‘‘ An Hymne in hon- 
our of Love,” and “ An Hymne in hon- 
our of Beautie,” even he has not risen 
above the beauty of mere form and fea- 
ture. And when in contrition for the 
production of these “lewd lays,” he de- 
termined to write such as should be un- 
exceptionable in sentiment, he took no 
pure earthly love; his remaining Hymns 
exhibit their subjects in their titles: 
“ An Hymne of Heavenly Love,” “ An 
Hymne of Heavenly Beautie.” Yet it 
would be instructive to compare these 
‘“‘Hymnes” with the poems of Mr. Pat- 
more. They are short; they attempt no 
very laborious description ; they are not 
remarkable among the works of Spenser ; 
but they exhibit more imagination, more 
fancy, more heavenly frenzy, than are 
to be found in all the others. We say 
this, not in disparagement of the modern 
poet, whose excellencies we have already 
stated, but to illustrate the remark made 
at the outset, that our modern rhythmi- 
cal literature is remarkable rather for 
justness of thought than for imagina- 
tion. 

But Mr. Patmore’s poems, as contri- 
butions to literature, supply the defects 
of preceding love-poetry. And while we 
miss the thrilling conceptions of the 
older poets, we recognize the purity and 
religious devotion which were not theirs. 
We must not, however, forget that phi- 
losophy can never take the place of po- 
etry. It is not the business of the 
“bard,” we suggest, to instruct us. We 
have not only minds to be developed. 
We unfortunately need something more 
than bare statements of duty. We are 
apt to forget this when comparisons be- 
tween ancient and modern poetry present 
the superior scientific accuracy of the 
latter. The divorce of the True and the 
Beautiful is unfortunate, if it be neces- 
sary ; but one is no less important to us 
than the other. 

The originality which we accord to 
Mr. Patmore, lies in this chaste and ac- 
curate analysis of Love. The older 
poets addressed themselves to the God or 
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Goddess: the modern has presented the 
emotion which one human soul arouses 
in another. He is therefore freed from 
their generalities and addresses himself 
directly to human hearts. But it is time 
to give our readers a sketch of the plan 
of the work. 

We may best give the poet’s subject in 
the answer he makes his wife, when she 
inquires what is “ the well head—whence 
gushes the Pierian Spring?” 


“ Your gentle self, my wife, 
Yourself, and love, that’s all in all. 
And if I faithfully proclaim 
Of these the exceeding worthiness, 
Surely, the sweetest wreath of Fame 
Shall, to your hope, my brows caress.” 


And he proceeds to imagine the re- 
sults if he should be numbered 


“With those great Bards who shared their 
bays 
With Laura and with Beatrice.’’ 


The two volumes detail the progress of 
the hero’s courtship and marriage, (writ- 
ten in the first person.) The narrative 
advances in “Idyls,” of which each 
volume contains twelve, each Idyl being 
preceded by “The Accompaniments,” 
and “The Sentences.” The former of 
these are devoted to descriptions of the 
phenomena of Love, and the latter con- 
sist of quaint and suggestive remarks 
by the way. The structure is neat and 
convenient. The plot is perfectly sim- 
ple, yet the author throws no little in- 
terest around the fortunes of the hero; 
but the subject assures him of the sym- 
pathy of most readers, 

Of the poetical rank of the works, we 
have already expressed our opinion. We 
may add that the metre, (Iambic Dime- 
ter, or eight-syllabled,) seems to us un- 
suited to great elevation. The formal 
pauses and returns, the necessary stiff- 
ness, sometimes give the appearance al- 
most of doggerel. The author moves 
with great ease in his alternate rhymes, 
and asserts that rhyme, so far from clog- 
ging the poet, only adds vigour to his 
flight. We do not ignore the naturalness 
and agreeable effect of rhyme, but we 
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doubt if it can ever be applied to the 
highest poetry—if it can serve any but 
a familiar, it may be pleasant and pi- 
quant, but certainly not sublime purpose. 

We turn to the examination of the 
thought of the poems. And we men- 
tion first, as worthy of all praise, the au- 
thor’s enthusiastic devotion to woman. 
We are not disposed to find fault with 
the rhapsodies in which he indulges. 
We would rather look on such manly 
devotion, such worship, as the soundest 
philosophy. Selfishness is the curse of 
the race, and it is our duty as men of en- 
larged views to use every means to en- 
courage disinterested devotion. Nothing 
less than divine influence can present a 
perfect example of this; yet nothing 
comes nearer to heavenly love than a no- 
ble devotion to purity and gentleness. 


“The best half of creation’s best, 
Its heart to feel, its eye to see, 
The crown and complex of the rest, 

Its aim and its epitome.” 


“For she’s so simply, subtly sweet, 
My deepest rapture does her wrong.” 


“ On wings of love uplifted free, 
And by her gentleness made great, 
I'd teach how noble man should be, 
To match with such a lovely mate.” 


“ Myself I never seem to raise 
So much as when I honour her.” 


If these sentiments could metamor- 
phose the “practical” coldness of our 
times, they would do a good work. It 
is possible to feel this reverential regard 
for every good woman, without falling 
into the absurdities of chivalry. We pay 
our devotion to pure womanly grace and 
love. Weare grateful to Mr. Patmore 
for the tenderness with which he has de- 
veloped the point of woman’s true supe- 
riority. Her weakness is her strength. 
And this deferential homage is to the 
sex. Why should we be obliged to de- 
signate a man whose manners retain this 
characteristic as in a “ gentleman of the 
old school ?” 

Equally interesting to us is the au- 
thor’s mingling with this unbounded ad- 
miration a perception of the weaknesses 
of the sex. His ladies do not move, like 
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Hypatia, in a sphere raised above the 
usual joys and sorrows of mortals. They 
are real women, who, discarding philos- 
ophy, trust to instinct; who are full of 
little artifices; who have the ability to 
give interest to a thousand little trifles. 
The conversations are not profound; the 
ends, purposes, and means are such as 
belong to ordinary people. It is right to 
dwell on the romance of common life. 

We are pleased to find, too, that an- 
other fact is indirectly evolved from 
these poems. The author lays stress 
on the worship which each one of two 
lovers pays himself, or herself in the 
other. The lover calls on his mistress to 
admire in him her own qualities—he de- 
clares that he will give up his individu- 
ality, and be only what she is. Now, 
this is nothing but the consummation of 
sympathy. We believe that the Greek 
Legend which represents Love as blind, 
conveys an essentially false principle. 
It is at best superficial. Love may seem 
to aim his shaft at random ; but the soul 
has frequently a logic deeper than the 
intellect’s. After the latter has perform- 
ed its part, there remain data which 
only the former can comprehend and act 
on. It is sympathy which underlies our 
determinations—sympathy which can be 
explained sometimes, but often only felt. 
Human hearts left unbiassed rarely go 
wrong. 

There is not space to enumerate the 
characteristics and phenomena which the 
author states genially and neatly. The 
works abound, as we have said, in prac- 
tical thought. We may instance the 


beautiful portraiture of courtesy between | 


lovers : 


“ He who would seek to make her his, 
Will comprehend that souls of grace 

Own sweet repulsion.” 

“And ne’er to numb fine honour’s nerve, 
Nor let sweet awe in passion melt, 

Nor fail by courtesies to observe 


The space which makes attraction 
felt,’ &c. 


The vanity and purity of lovers, the 
mystery and ceremoniousness of love, its 
paradox, humility joined to pride or dar- 
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ing, its interpenetration into all matters 
of life, these we must leave to the reader 
to find. In every case he will discover 
keen insight into human nature, as well 
as hearty sympathy with the best natural 
emotions. There is more than this, a 
depth of feeling, which is impressive and 
instructive. And there is a simplicity of 
devotion which is touching. As, describ- 
ing his lying awake, waiting for the 
morning then rising, 


“ My prayers for her being done, I took 
Occasion by the quiet hour 

To find and know by Rule and Book, 
The right of love’s beloved power,” 


where his praying for “her” is intro- 
duced without prelude as a thing of 
course. 

As might perhaps be expected, the au- 
thor is not happy in his descriptions of 
nature. Yet there is a striking descrip- 
tion of so unromantic a thing as a rail- 
road train—the train, it is true, which 
was carrying ‘“ her” away : 


* And, with a shock and shriek like death, 
Link catching link, the long array , 

With ponderons pulse and fiery breath, 
Proud of its burden, swept away.” 


Here is an admirable expression of the 
element of motion rendered with vigour 
and elevation, and the last line invests 
it with a high poetic character. And 
though the author sometimes approaches 
to conceits, there are passages in the 
works which exhibit no little idealization, 
as where, describing the chase after a 
maiden, he represents her at first as 
asleep. and seeming to float, 


“A water-lily, all alone 
Within a lonely castle-moat.” 


And, telling of the tribute that virtue 
pays to woman : 


“The far-fetched diamond finds its home 
Flashing and smouldering in her hair ; 
For her the seas their pearls reveal.” 


We have given barely a sketch of the 
poems, and have not been able to do jus- 
tice by quotation to the pure, healthy, 
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loveable spirit that pervades them. We 
observe with pleasure, too, the religious 
tone of the sentiment—the subordination 
of the natural toa higher love. We re- 
joice to see romance carried into every- 
day life. Noman can be worse for the 
appeal to his gentler feelings. And we 
repeat, that, not expecting to find here 


the highest poetry, in no similar work 
will we find more real tenderness and 
purity, universal sympathy, insight into 
human nature, (at least of lovers,) and 
practical suggestion, and all presented 
inneat and pleasing form. We recommend 
Mr, Patmore’s volumes as a valuable addi- 
tion to our modern psychological poetry. 
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XVI. 


HOW CAPTAIN WAGNER DECLARED WAR ON 
HIS PRIVATE ACCOUNT AGAINST LORD 
FAIRFAX, 


The stalwart Borderer uttered these 
words with so much energy and expres- 
sion, that Lord Fairfax was diverted from 
his gloomy thoughts and smiled. It was 
the old grim smile, habitual with him— 
but this even was more pleasant than the 
gloomy shadow which lay before upon 
his lips and forehead. 

“ Captain,” he said with his sardonic 
expression, “‘ permit me to say that your 
invention in respect of oaths is truly 
wonderful.” 

“Many thanks, my Lord,” returned 
the Captain, evidently pleased and flat- 
tered, ‘‘ I have a small genius in that line 
which my friends have complimented. 
But after all ’tis a bad habit!—a bad 
habit !” 

And the worthy looked modestly down, 
with an expression of mock self-depreci- 
ation which was a treat to the author of 
the papers in the “ Spectator.” 

“T agree with you, Captain,” replied 
the Earl, coolly, “ but ’tis nothing to our 
present purpose. You have spoken of 
the Indians in time. When I get on the 
subject of Denton, and the wrong done 
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to me, I am never in my right mind. 
What do you counsel—speak plainly and 
with no paraphrases as is your wont: I 
require the assistance of a man who 
knows the habits of these devils, and who 
can plan. I don’t care to acknowledge 
that lam a mere nothing in council as 
Tom, the General, was before me. I am 
irresolute—have a morbid inertness cling- 
ing to my mind; it is only in the chase 
that my nerves are strung, my brain 
clear and vigorous.” 

“T have seen as much in your Lord- 
ship,” said Captain Wagner. “ You are 
irresolute, but would be an excellent 
officer for a cavalry charge. There is the 
frank truth.” 

“Speak plainly,” said the Earl indif- 
ferently, ‘‘ but when you have finished 
with me, come to the threatened Indian 
attack. I know nothing of these matters. 
Come, your counsel! I have laid before 
you the particulars.” 

‘My counsel is easily given, or the devil 
take me,” said the Captain. ‘’Sdeath, 
my Lord, I know these Injun rascals— 
they hold pawpawing days the year round 
and will be on you like an avalanche 
some morning; youshould prepare. Send 
runners to the South Branch, with in- 
structions to assemble the men with all 
the pistols, cohorns, muskets, rifles and 
carbines to be found :—entrust commis- 
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sions to them for persons I will desig- 
nate: such men as Martin, Miller, Howard, 
Walker, and Rutledge—direct the levies 
to be trained in bush-fighting, in loading 
while running at full speed, and in every- 
thing connected with a combat and the 
instruments of the said combat, down to 
the cutting off the necks of the balls of 
the rifles. You have notime in an attack 
to unbreach and extract the ball—conse- 
quently a rifle is done up, or the devil 
take me. I will repeat to your Lordship 
all the particulars and you shall write 
them down, and entrust them—with the 
commissions you have the right as county 
Lieutenant to issue—to the runners. As 
to myself, I shall remain here—partly on 
private affairs,” said the Captain, curl- 
ing his mustache, “and partly because 
my services may be needed here more 
than yonder. Itis not out of probability, 
even, that these devils will make their 
swoop upon Cedar Creek, and this portion 
of the manor, from the mountains yon- 
der toward the Northwest. Let ’em 
come!” 

“That is a wild country, is it not?” 

“The ruins of an overturned world, 
grown over with grass and trees, and in- 
habited by panthers and Injuns,” said 
Captain Wagner succinctly. 

“ Pardy,” said the Earl with his grim 
look, ‘I think we may expect them from 
that quarter.” 

“Therefore I shall remain here, my 
Lord. Zounds! I will have an oppor- 
tunity, even here, of breaking some sculls 
I warrant you: I hope so at least—my 
hand is getting out of practice. Since I 
have stopped dragging at scalplocks and 
eating buffalo hump I have felt badly. 
Give me an attack soon, or by the devil’s 
horns! I will rust to death.” 

The stern smile came back to the Earl’s 
face. He liked to hear the sonorous voice, 
the martial oaths even, of the rude soldier: 
they were but additional proofs that the 
instrument which gave forth such sounds 
must be robust and strong. The Earl 
needed Captain Wagner: he had esti- 
mated his own character—its strength 
and weakness-—with unusual truth and 
exactness. Brave, impetuous, even whol- 
ly fearless when aroused, excited, he was 
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yet morbidly irresolute when unmoved— 
could not bring himself to any determi- 
nation—had scarcely power to decide 
upon the most obvious courses. He would 
often spend long, weary, miserable hours, 
thus in his great dining room, his head 
resting on his hand, his thoughts wan- 
dering back to the past, or forward to the 
future; and would only rouse himself at 
last to dash off to the forest, there to 
drown his morbid feelings in the excite- 
ments of the chase, as other men do in 
the stimulant of wine, Thus the sight 
of Captain Wagner was always welcome 
to the Earl:—he was glad to hear the 
loud voice, the rattle of the spurs, the 
clatter of the sword: they kept him from 
thinking. He needed a counsellor, too, 
as has been seen, and thus the soldier 
stood high in the Earl’s regards. 

“Well, remain!” he said in reply to 
the Captain’s last words, “I shall have 
need for you in other matters, not s0 
warlike.” 

“¥n what pray, my Lord?” 

“They speak of a trial for witchcraft 
here soon.” 

“Who?” 

“These gentlemen justices of Frede- 
rick, or rather one of them, a Mr. 
Gideon Hastyluck.” 

“I know him: a crop-eared rascal!” 
said the Captain, “zounds! one itches 
to kick him—this master Hastyluck, or 
Haste-thee-Luke, as he was formerly 
called. But who on the earth is to be 
charged with witchcraft ?” 

“An old settler here in the Fort Moun. 
tain.” 

“ His name?” 

“Powell,” said the Earl thoughtfully. 

‘Old Powell! what folly! a more peace- 
ful man I never knew.” 

“Well, I take no part in the affair: 
let the gentlemen justices follow their own 
ideas.” 

“They have none, my Lord—they 
really have not, many of them, capacity 
to follow their noses even.” 

“T am sorry therefor, then.” 

“You are sorry ?” 

‘Yes, inasmuch as I shall have to sub- 
mit to them, very soon, a proposition in 
which I am interested.” 
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“ What is that ?” 

“T wish the county seat of Frederick 
county to be Stephensburg, over here.” 

“Well, my Lord,” said the Captain, 
collecting his forces. 

“Well, there are gentlemen who de- 
sire that Winchester should be selected.” 

*« And ladies too, pardy !” 

“ What, Captain ?” 

“ Nothing, my Lord, I only said that 
there were ladies who wished Winchester 
to be chosen.” 

“Indeed! why ?” 


“‘ Who have property there.” 

“T regret it: but I cannot yield: my 
interests all point to Stephensburg.” 

“Let us argue that point, my Lord,” 
said the Captain, “I know that Stephens- 
burg, from its position, as—” 

“ Enough, Captain,” said the Earl, in- 
differently, “‘ spare your logic, I have de- 
termined to have the county seat at 
Stephensburg, if my influence can com- 
pass it.” 

“Good: then it only remains for me, 
in due and honourable form, to declare 
war on my private account against your 
Lordship in this affair.” 

“You!” said Fairfax. 

“cc Myself.” 

“ You wish Winchester to be selected?” 

“Yes, indeed, my Lord.” 

“cc Why ?”? 

“For private reasons.” 

“ Ah! aladyisconcerned—I have heard 
of your gallantry very often, Captain. A 
lady !” 

“T do not deny it, my Lord,” said the 
Captain. 

“‘ Well, I am sorry to say that I cannot 
oblige yourself and your fair friend in this 
matter. I have determined on Stephens- 
burg.” 

“ And I, my Lord,” said Captain Wag- 
ner, “have determined on Winchester— 
zounds! with all possible respect for your 
Earlship, Winchester shall be the county 
seat.” 

The melancholy smile flitted over Fair- 
fax’s face. 

“How will you compass it?” he said, 
“TI have a majority of the justices al- 
ready in my favour.” 
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“How large a majority pray, thy 
Lord ?” 

The Earl smiled again. 

“You seem to forget that you have de- 
clared war,” he said, ** but this moment. 
I will afford an enemy no information, 
whatsoever.” 

“ Ah, that is just, or may the devil 
take me—right, right! I must do my 
own nosing-out I see—and faith, as your 
Lordship has so much the start of me, I 
will commence at once.” 

“And I promise not to bear the least 
grudge, Captain, if you succeed—since 
we are fairly pitted, arms in hand.” 

“ Except that my sword is shattered to 
the hilt when I enter the contest, yours 
whole and sharp.” 

“Tt is the fortune of war: so much the 
more glory if you overcome me. It would 
not break my heart.” 

“Very well, my Lord. I promise you 
to give you a hard fight, and from this 
moment I sound the trumpet,” said the 
Captain, rising. 

“Where are you going?” said the Earl. 

“TI decline to reply,” returned the 
Captain, cunningly, “i follow your Ex- 
cellency.” 

“ Not a bad hit, upon my honour—you 
are invaluable to me, Captain ; you alone 
of all my friends make me laugh, Go 
then: but let us empty a cup before your 
departure.” 

“ Willingly, my Lord.” 

And so Captain Wagner tarried and 
emptied a fair flaggon of Jamaica (wine 
he cared not for) to his own success. 
Then assuring his Lordship that on the 
next day the instructions for the border 
settlers would be ready for him, the 

Captain mounted his horse and took the 
road to the Ordinary. 


XVII. 
MONSIEUR JAMBOT’S DEATH’S HEAD. 
In the main apartment of Mynheer Van 


Doring’s Ordinary, the fair Mrs. Butter- 
ton is dancing a galliard to the music of 
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Monsieur Auguste Hypolite Jambot’s 
fiddle. 

That gentleman is clad in a picturesque 
coat with barrel cuffs turned back to the 
elbows—a blue satin waistcoat, fitting 
tightly to his thin, slight figure—and 
pumps adorned, in place of buckles, with 
immense rosettes of red ribband. Mon- 
sicur Jambot is thus very picturesque— 
but the widow is resplendent. She is 
dressed in all the colours of the rainbow 
—she wears rings, breastpins and brace- 
lets without number; and when she lifts 
her skirt gracefully in the animated dance 
—the other hand balanced a-kimbo on 
her side—she makes a full display of a 
pair of substantial ankles cased in real 
silk stockings, and large serviceable feet 
plunged in slippers of immense elegance. 

The dance comes to an end, and the 
fair widow, fanning herself, says: 

“‘How did I get through, Monsieur?” 

“Elegant! elegant!” cries Monsieur 
Jambot, “but nex’ time you shall step 
not so quick, not so jig, ma chére ma- 
dame!” 

“Not so what?” asked the fair widow, 
laughing. 

“Ah, my poor head!” said Monsieur 
Jambot, ceasing for a moment to tune 
his violin, in order to press his forehead 
with a theatrical air, “my poor head—I 
no understand 7’ Anglais; I mean you 
step out too—what you call him—vite, 
too quick, too spirited: viola le mot! 

“Well, let us try again.” 

‘Same, madame?” 

“Oh, yes: are you tired of it ?” 

** Ah, non, non—I could not be tire of 
you when you dance.” 

“You are very gallant, Monsieur.” 

“ (est vrai !” 

“Well then, play for me again: do 
you like that tune?” 

“?Tis beautiful.” 

“T think so too. 
try again?” 

“ Ravi!” 

And Monsieur Jambot struck up a 
lively air, and Mistress Butterton tripped 
gaily down the room to the quick music, 
her arms a-kimbo, her wrist bent and 
resting on her side, her eyes sparling, 
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her red-heeled shoes merrily chattering 
on the brightly scoured floor. 

“Ah, c’est grand!” cried Monsieur 
Jambot, ‘you might dance the contre 
danse before his Majesté Louis le Grand, 
himself.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” said Mrs. But- 
terton, fanning herself and casting a Jan- 
guishing glance upon her companion—it 
was to keep herself in practice—‘I am 
glad you think so: for I shall go toa 
number of frolics before returning to 
Belhaven, and I wish to show the folks 
up here the difference between the town 
and the country. I must not dance any 
more jig tunes, for they dance them very 
well here: now a minuet is so much bet- 
ter: that is a court dance!” 

“A royal dance, madame! But parole 
d’honneur, you dance minuet most ele- 
gant.” 

“Oh, you jest !” 

“Jest? never!” 

“Shall we try one, then?” 

“ Oui, madame: 1 will play and dance 
also.” 

When Monsieur Jambot danced the 
minuet he became, for the time, a differ- 
ent person, so loftily did he hold his 
powdered head, with so graceful and 
stately an amenity did he move on the 
points of his high-heeled shoes to the 
slow-gliding music. This change now 
passed over his countenance and manner: 
he held his violin as a monarch does his 
sceptre; he took up, then laid down his 
cocked hat, as an emperor would his 
crown ; his whole person became at once 
stiff and suple, erect and inclined. The 
lady was not behind-hand. She drew 
herself up in a stately way, assumed 
a gracious and condescending smile, 
and raised gracefully her long skirt, ready 
to step forward at the first notes of the 
violin. 

Monsieur Jambot commenced with a 
low prelude, full of elegance and soft- 
ness. The instrument which had at first 
shook from its strings a bright shower of 
laughing and sparkling notes in the gay 
galliard, keeping perfect time to the rattle 
of the lady’s slippers on the floor of the 
apartment, now changed its tone com- 
pletely, as if ashamed of such inane 
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gaiety and unseemly mirth. It now gave 
forth a slow, ceremonious strain,‘such as 
was fit and proper for great lords and 
ladies in princely hall assembled, to bow 
and courtesy to each other by: even for 
kings to incline their royal heads to in 
a stiff, graceful, royal way, leading 
out princesses in gilded, picture-walled 
saloons. 

As to Monsieur Jambot, he seemed to 
be perfectly happy: he could play and 
dance very well at the same time, and on 
this occasion he excelled himself. He 
glided, he ambled, he simpered, he bowed, 
his very eyes seemed to be full of music, 
and to be ready to dissolve away in flut- 
tering delight. Those eyes, we are com- 
pelled to say, were fixed upon the fair 
widow, and they expressed, in a way 
quite unmistakable, the condition of the 
owner’s heart—the state of his feelings. 
It was very plain, from the languishing 
and admiring glances he fixed upon the 
lady, that Monsieur Jambot was a victim 
to the belle passion, as he called it: and 
would rather prefer to die for her than 
otherwise. 

Not to do injustice to the fair widow’s 
discrimination, we will add that she 
understood both the look and the state of 
Monsieur Jambot’s feelings perfectly well. 
She was well assured that he was one of 
her most ardent adorers: and that he as- 
pired to her hand; but whether this hand 
was to be reduced into possession by the 
dancing-master, or by Captain Wagner, 
the reader will find out in due time. 

And now they approached each other 
in the graceful dance, bowing, smiling 
and rolling their eyes:—in which latter 
exercise we must say Monsieur Jambot 
very far excelled his fair friend :—and 
the music seemed to sigh forth a species 
of luxurious delight. The lady, with her 
skirt raised with one hand—the other 
hand, or rather the wrist thereof, resting 
on her side, executed profuse bows:—and 
so to the triumphant fiddle of Monsieur 
Jambot, the dance went on its way in 
triumph. 

He wound up the minuet with a loud 
graceful flourish ; improvised for the oc- 
casion, and full of beauty; and in the 
excitement of the moment sank upon his 
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knees before the fair lady, grasping her 
plump hand; which hand he pressed 
rapturously to his lips. The lady stood 
calmly fanning herself with her disen- 
gaged hand, and looking at her admirer 
with a roguish twinkle in her eyes. The 
parties were arranged in this elegant 
and striking tableau, when suddenly the 
widow turned abruptly, and Monsieur 
Jambot rose angrily, brushing his knees. 
These movements were caused by a 
very simple circumstance, a circumstance 
which assuredly, in the ordinary course 
of human events, was not calculated to 
overwhelm one, or cause any profound 
astonishment. Not to keep the reader 
longer in ignorance, the lady and her ad- 
mirer had been startled by the arrival of 
a third personage, and this arrival was 
announced by the form of words: 

‘“* Snout of the Dragon! what do I see! 
Kneeling, or the devil fly away with me!” 

And Captain Wagner, the foot-falls of 
whose horse had been drowned by the 
music of the violin, stalked into the room, 
a dreadful frown upon bis brow; his mar- 
tial spurs jingling as he strode; his 
heavy sword, half drawn, and clattering 
portentously against his legs, cased in 
their heavy, iron-bound boots. 


XVIII. 


HOW CAPTAIN WAGNER PREDICTED HIS 
FUTURE FAME, 


Monsieur Jambot drew himself up, and 
exclaimed in a theatrical tone— 

“* Maledietion!” 

“What is that you say, sir?” said 
Captain Wagner, sternly. “I do not 
understand your barbarous lingo, though 
Mistress Butterton seems to compre- 
hend it perfectly, or the devil sieze 
me !” 

And Captain Wagner threw upon the 
fair widow a look which nearly took away 
her breath. She scarcely knew what to 
reply, and found all her presence of mind 
unequal to the task of repelling the 
valiant Captain, and asserting her own 
right of action. She finally decided to 
burst into tears. 
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“You are a cruel man! that you are, 
Captain,” she sobbed, “ to speak to me in 
that way—that you are.” 

The Captain was proof against tears: 
he knew the sex, as he often said, and 
was not to be moved by such trifles. 

“T was not addressing you, madam,” 
he said, frowning, “‘ but this gentleman, 
who used toward me the highly injurious 
term, malediction. In the whole course 
of my life, madam, I have never been 
called a malediction by any one before, 
and I now inform Mr. Jambo, that what- 
ever may be the fashion in his own frog- 
eating country, in this country when one 
man calls another a malediction, it isa 
declaration of mortal enmity—in which 
light I receive it!” 

“ Sacre!’ groaned Monsieur Jambot, 
between his clenched teeth, “‘ce maudit 
Capitaine! I will fight him—I will 
abolish him from the face of this earth.” 

“ Abolish me!” cried Captain Wagner, 
indignantly, ‘‘ may the devil take me, but 
we shall see. I have heard that you teach 
fencing, Mr. Jambo, as well as capering: 
well, draw your sword, pardy, or I will 
nail you, Monsieur, to that table!” 

Monsieur Jambot jumped back, for 
Captain Wagner’s sword flashed forth like 
lightning from its scabbard. 

“Your sword! your sword!’ cried the 
Captain. 

Monsieur Jambot was no coward: and 
now thoroughly aroused by the presence 
and insults of his hated rival, he executed 
two steps, professionally speaking, to the 
mantel-piece, and took down a good rapier 
which hung there among pepper-poda, 
balls of twine, and ears of corn; with 
which he turned and faced his adversary. 

““Begar!” he cried, in a great rage, 
‘we shall see what we shall see!” 

Before the Captain could put himself 
into position a loud screech was heard, 
and Mrs. Butterton rushed between them 
with tears and sobs. 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake!’ she cried, 
“Oh! no fighting—oh, you must mot! 
Captain—Mr. Jambot—you shall not! 
Put up your swords—this moment !—or 
—or—I shall—faint—my smelling-bot- 
tle—in—my—room—Monsiear—Jam !— 


Cap—!” 
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With which faintly uttered words the 
lady closed her eyes; then her form 
swayed backward and forward, her head 
drooped, her feet bent beneath her, and 
just as Monsieur Jambot, with all the 
gallantry of the Frenchman and the 
lover, rushed from the room to bring the 
smelling-bottle, she sank back into the 
sturdy arms of the valiant Captain. 


“Oh, how could you!” she said, lan- 
guidly opening her eyes and drawing 
back. 

““A thousand apologies, my dearest 
madam—I have done wrong—forgive 
me |” 

“Oh, Captain |” murmured the lady. 

“ But to see your beautiful hand pressed 
to another’s lips!—to see another kneel- 
ing to you, which individual you might 
have in another moment raised from his 
knees—may the fiend sieze me, madam!” 
cried Captain Wagner, “but I will yet 
have my revenge on that perfidious rival 
—revenge, revenge !” 

The lady drew back pettishly. 

“You care nothing for me,” she sob- 
bed, “I am angry, sir, and I won’t be 
treated so, sir. You treat me too badly— 
that you do.” 


“Tears!” cried Captain Wagner, tear- 
ing his hair, “tears caused by me!” 

“ Yes, sir, by you.” 

“By me—the most devoted of your ad- 
mirers—of your—yes, of your—” 

“‘ Enemies—yes, the most bitter enemy 
I have.” 

“Madam, you tear my heart!” 

“You would kill my friends because 
they are my friends.” 

** No, no.” 

“You would fight Monsieur Jambot.” 

“He is a good swordsman, I know 
well.” 

“ And if he is ?” 

“He might run through the midriff 
me myself—the most faithful ef adorers: 
but that would be nothing,” added Cap- 
tain Wagner, gloomily, “a broken heart 
and a clay-cold corpse go well together.’ 

“Whose heart is broken, sir?” 

“Mine, madam, by your coldness— 
your unkindness,” 

“Captain,” sighed the lady. 
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“You turn all my virtues into faults, 
or may the devil take me!” 

“Oh,” remonstrated the lady. 

“Tf I show jealousy, you laugh at me: 
if I wish to drive off other—yes, other 
rivals, madam, you quarrel with me.” 

“‘T have not quarreled.” 

“You feign not to perceive that I am 
the most devoted of—” 

The lady turned aside her head: the 
Captain pressed to his lips the hand which 
was abandoned to him: the other covered 
her face. Just at this moment Monsieur 
Jambot re-entered and stood transfixed 
with horror. 

As Captain Wagner, in his profound 
wrath and astonishment, had cried out 
violently— 

“* Snout of the Dragon !”—so now 

Monsieur Jambot, with rage quite as 
profound, saluted his adversary with the 
words— 

** Milles diables! what do I see!” 

The Captain twirled his mustache. 

** You see me,” he said curtly. 

** And who are you, sacre?” 

“Captain Julius Wagner, at your 
service, sir.” 

“ Captain Waggeneur, you shall answer 
to me this!” cried Monsieur Jambot. 

‘** Answer what?” 

“For your insult to me,” replied the 
Frenchman, adroitly avoiding a commital 
of himself. 

“J will answer anything,” said the 
Captain. But perceiving the eyes of the 
fair widow fixed beseechingly upon him: 
‘ still,” he continned, “I am not aware, 
Monsieur Jambot, that I have insulted 
you half so grossly as you have me!” 

“* Comme!” 

“Did you not characterize me as a 
malediction? answer me that.” 

“But,” said the lady, delighted to see 
the two adversaries gradually cooling 
and speaking in more amicable tones, 
“that is not an insult, Iam sure, Cap- 
tain. Malediction is—I don’t know ex- 
actly what—but it is not an insult.” 

“Tf that is the case, madam, and Mon- 
sieur Jambo has not insulted me by this 
malediction, lam ready to end our quar- 
rel.” 


Monsieur Jambot bowed with ceremony. 
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“Tt shall end,” he said coldly. 

“Good,” continued the Captain, “ and 
now, madam, let me proceed to business. 
I am here purely on business.” 

Monsieur Jambot hearing these words, 
understood that it would not be polite for 
him to remain: so taking his fiddle from 
the floor, and restoring the rapier to its 
place, he betook himself to the porch, 
where, seated on the wooden bench, he 
discoursed sweet music, soft enough to 
penetrate the very heart of his mistress. 

“Business, Captain?” asked the lady, 
seating herself near the table. 

“ Business, madam,” said Captain 
Wagner, taking out a paper, upon which 
were written, in huge, sprawling letters 
with a pencil, a number of names, “ your 
business.” 

And he seated himself on the opposite 
side of the narrow table; spreading out 
the paper between them. 

“« My business ?” 

“Yes, madam—that which brought 
you to the Valley.” 

“Oh, my lots ?” 

“In Winchester—yes.” 

“T now recollect your kind offer of as- 
sistance. La! Captain, you put yourself 
to a heap of trouble.” 

And the lady gently agitated her fan 
of swan’s feathers, gazing thereon. 

“Trouble? no, nothing is trouble for 
which we expect to be munificently paid, 
pardy !” 

The lady cast down her eyes with an 
affected blush. 

“Thus, then it is,” said the Captain, 
leaning over the table and caressing his 
black martial looking mustache, as with 
his enormous hand he pointed out the 
names written on the paper in a double 
row, “thus it is. At the next meeting 
of the Honourable Justices of the County 
of Frederick—which county, by the horns 
of the devil!—-excuse me, madam—should 
be a kingdom, for it reaches from the 
Blue Ridge here to the Mississippi—at 
the next meeting of the Court here, 
madam, the county seat, as you well 
know, will be determined on. It will be 
either Stephensburg over there, or Win- 
chester—” 

“Yes, Captain.” 
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“And your interest,” said the Cap- 
tain, in a business tone, “ points to Win- 
chester ?” 

‘Yes, indeed—I have some excellent 
lots there, as I have before told you.” 

“Good: well I have determined, as I 
informed you, madam, that Winchester 
shall be the place.” 

“La, Captain!—but how can you— 
there is Lord Fairfax, a sweet nobleman 
I am sure, but he is determined to have 
Stephensburg chosen.” 


“Whether Lord Fairfax is a sweet 
nobleman or not, my dear madam, is not 
the question: nor which of these two 
places he inclines to. I have time before 
court day, and I will use it in your 
favour.” 

“*Oh, thank you—you are very good.” 

“No: by no means: as I said before, 
my reward will come from you. But that 
is beside the question. I procured from 
your worthy father, whom I met on the 
road coming hither, these names of the 
justices. You will perceive that they are 
very nearly balanced equally—for and 
against Winchester. Two names, you 
see, are marked Doubiful. They are 
those of Argal and Hastyluck.” 

The Captain leaned over the table as 
did the lady: they were a great contrast : 
he with his dark, martial face, black 
mustache, and grotesque humour in the 
eyes buried under their shaggy brows; 
she with her fair, plump face and red 
lips, and affected simper. Their eyes 
met, and an odd smile passed over the 
features of each. 

“T will bring over Argal and Hasty- 
luck,” said Captain Wagner, watching 
his companion like a dog with head 
lowered, “and Winchester will be chosen.” 

“In spite of Lord Fairfax ?” 

“Yes, indeed: in spite of everything!” 

** You are so kind!” 

“Tia, ha!” 

“You are the most disinterested person 
in the world.” 

“‘ No, I am selfish.” 

“La! Captain.” 

** And in proof of it I shall claim the 
reward for my services,” 

The lady blushed, casting down her 
eyes. 
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“ Will you grant me what I ask should 
I succeed ?” 

“Oh, Captain,” murmured his com- 
panion with a fluttering heart. 

“If it is reasonable?” 

* If—it—is reasonable—y—-es.”’ 

“‘ Good !” cried Captain Wagner, rising 
and bringing his fist down on the table 
like a battering ram, “‘ then Winchester 
shall, from this time, be the county seat, 
and shal] grow wealthy and increase in 
population and in size, and in importance 
and in glory! Yes, I have determined 
upon that! Stephensburg shall have its 
foolish ambition overturned: for the more 
I ponder upon the matter the more proper 
does it seem that Winchester—where 
your lots are, my dearest madam—should 
be the capital town of this great county. 
I rejoice, not only for my own present 
sake and your’s, that such will be the 
event: but I see with pride that brillant 
future, when the name of Captain Julius 
Wagner will be loved and respected by 
thousands now unborn: when they will 
possibly erect statues to him here in this 
beautiful land; and where—who knows? 
—-some one of that idle and disreputable, 
but still useful class called authors, shall 
write out an account of my services in 
this matter, and print them with types 
such as are used for books, and so inform 
the world of my patriotism !—yes, of my 
chivalry, my devotedness, my—hum! I 
think I see that bright day coming, and 
I shall leave in my will a sum of money 
with which my children, or grand chil- 
dren—if I have any, which heaven grant! 
—shall pay one of those scribblers, or 
Grub-streets, as I have heard them called, 
to write about my life. And therein, 
madam, your virtues will shine! therein 
you will be rendered, from your connec- 
tion with myself, immortal !|—therein we 
will go down to posterity hand in hand, 
as I trust we shall do, even—hum!— 
My horse there!” cried: the Captain, 
breaking off in the middle of his eloquent 
speech. 

“T am going,” he added, “and now 
rest in peace, madam. Your interests 
are mine.” 

With which speech Captain Wagner 
took his leave. 
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OLD MEMORIES. 


Whilst these scenes were occurring at 
the Ordinary, the master of Greenway 
Court, leaned back in his tall carved 
chair, absorbed in gloomy thought. 

His pale face indicated some concealed 
emotion—his lips were contracted sor- 
rowfully, and the long eyelashes rested 
on his pallid cheek. He remained long 
thus buried in thought; and then wearily 
rose erect in his seat and sighed. 


“Strange! very strange!” the Earl 
muttered, “ that fatal likeness! Never 
have I seen reproduced in human face 
a more perfect resemblance to another! 
Falconbridge? Falconbridge? Whence 
does he come? Pshaw! why should I 
wish to find out? ’Tis one of those fan- 
cies which seize on men at times: and 
yet I swear as I bent over him, when 
something drove me in the dead of night 
to his chamber, I could have taken my 
oath that the face was the very same— 
eyes, lips and everything! How like, 
too, the courage which made him spring 
up and pursue me! There I recognize 
the likeness again, as in the form—in 
the spirit as in the outward lineaments. 
Strange world !—strange life !” 

And for some moments, the Earl re- 
mained silent, his breast shaken with 
sighs; his lips quivering. Then he 
seemed to realize the folly of his emo- 
tion: and by a great effort controlled 
himself. 

“What madness!” he murmured, 
“‘thus to yield to the ghost of the past, 
and shake like Hamlet at a shadow! I’ll 
be stronger and colder. He will come 
to-day or to-morrow, and I must not ex- 
cite attention by my manner. I must 
govern myself. Yes—the past must be 
buried: it is gone. Why rake in the 
ashes for burnt out hopes and memories ? 
I am thousands of leagues from the 
scenes of other days—let me not recall 
them ; let them sleep !” 

And rising, the Earl put on his hat 
and gloves, and followed by his stag 
hounds, wandered forth to the prairie, 
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still pondering, and pursuing his secret 
thoughts. 


xx. 


FIRST LOVE. 


George pushed his horse gaily up the 
mountain road, and ere long reached the 
spur upon which was situated the cabin 
of his singular host of the day before. 

As he- approached it, he observed 
above the great roek in the rear, a light 
cloud of smoke which puzzled him great- 
ly. It plainly did not issue from the 
chimney of the house; and as no out- 
buildings were attached to the cabin, 
the smoke could not be that of a kitchen. 
Still, there it was: an unmistakable 
cloud, rising slowly it seemed from the 
very fissure of the great mass of rock, and 
gently floating away among the fir trees. 

George was still occupied with this 
singular phenomenon, when all at once a 
form appeared at the door of the house 
which routed all his speculations, and 
gave him something else to think about. 

It was the figure of Cannie: and in an 
instant the youth had thrown himself 
from his horse, and held in his own one 
of the soft hand of the girl, which she 
abandoned to him with her old air of 
grave sweetness and simplicity. There 
was much less constraint in her air now, 
however, than at first. She had evidently 
become acquainted with George: and 
thus her greeting was more familiar and 
unceremonious. 

“T’m so glad you have come!” she 
said simply, “I did not expect to see 
you so soon.” 

“T thought you might be sick from 
your wetting,” he replied with a happy 
smile, as he looked into the pure sweet 
face. 

Cannie smiled in return. 

“Oh no!” she said, ‘‘I am very well, 
I think, though I certainly have caught 
cold—but I am subject to colds.” 

With which she coughed slightly ; and 
led the way into the house. 

“‘T don’t see your father,” said George, 
“is he absent?” 
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“He is my grandfather,” returned 
Cannie in her sweet voice; “‘and he is 
not far—shall I call him ?” 

“Oh no! unless you’re already very 
tired of me—Cannie.” 


George uttered the girl’s name with 
a slight tremor in his voice; and the 
tell-tale blood rushed to his cheek as he 
gazed at her. Cannie exhibited no sim- 
ilar emotion—indeed seemed, rather, very 
much pleased at this absence of cere- 
mony. 

“I beg your pardon for my familiari- 
ty,” said George blushing. “I scarcely 
knew I was speaking so—calling you 
plain ‘ Cannie.’ ” 

“Beg my pardon?” said the girl, in a 
tone of surprise, “why should you? I 
wish you always to call me Cannie, if 
you please. We are friends—and you 
know that you saved my life.” 

The words were uttered very simply 
and sweetly,—so sweetly indeed that 
George heard the tones of her voice many 
hours afterwards. His confusion disap- 
peared entirely ere long: and proposing 
to Cannie a stroll on the mountain side 
—a proposition to which she gladly as- 
sented—the boy and the girl were very 
soon rambling beneath the magnificent 
foliage of the autumn forest. 


Bright hours full of magical tints and 
odours !—filled with so much romance 
and delight! They became a portion of 
his memory and heart: and long after- 
wards, far away in other scenes of hard- 
ship and pain, he remembered them, and 
sighed for his bright boyhood. They 
wandered away along the mountain side 
thus, with no aim in their wanderings, 
no consciousness of the sentiment that 
was ripening in their hearts. George 
only knew that Cannie was there at his 
side with her pure sweet face, and kind 
good eyes; her lips full of cheerful, lov- 
ing smiles ; her voice like soft music in 
his ears. When she rested on his arm 
in crossing some mountain rivulet, or 
gave him her hand to mount to the sum- 
mit of a rock, George felt, he knew not 
why, a singular beating of the heart, and 
his cheeks flushed without the least rea- 
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Bright days of youth !-—brighter 
thoughts of the heart! They are flowers 
that bloom but once, and then die. What 
remains is the wiry stalk and bald head. 
It may contain the seed, but the odour 
and the bloom, where are they? 

So George and Cannie wandered away 
for hours: and the golden autumn day 
sank into their hearts, and filled them 
with its magical delight. When they 
came back home, they were silent, and 
very happy. It seemed but a moment 
since they had left the house. 

In the main room they encountered the 
old man. 

““Grandpapa,” said Cannie, “ here is 
George.” 

The old man returned the young man’s 
greeting with easy courtesy. They then 
commenced conversing, Cannie joining 
easily in their talk. 

In the midst of one of the speaker’s 
sentences, George observed a glittering 
object lying on the floor. It was a car- 
olus, as the gold coin was then called, and 
George picked it up. To his astonish- 
ment it was almost hot: and his look as 
he held it out, betrayed his wonder. His 
host took it with a sardonic smile which 
George afterward remembered. 

“Tt is a coin I have just been experi- 
menting on,” said the old man; “I 
dropped it and forgot to pick it up. I 
am a savant, or chymist, Master George, 
you must understand. I experiment on 
gold and silver. You no doubt saw the 
smoke from my furnace up there—and 
so let us turn to something more inter- 
esting.” 

With these words the speaker calmly 
put the coin in his pocket, and changed 
the topic with the ease and grace of a 
thorough man of the world. George had 
never heard such brilliant and profound 
talk from any one; and for more than 
an hour he sat listening with delight to 
the absorbing monologue of the stranger. 

It was not until evening that the youth 
took his departure; and then it was with 
a promise that he would come again. 

“Remember I am lonely,” said Can- 
nie smiling and giving him her hand, 
“as grandpapa is often busy. Come 
back soon!” 
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George required no urging, and all 
the way back to Greenway, heard her 
voice. 


XXI. 


CAPTAIN WAGNER GOES TO CALL ON HIS 
FRIENDS. 


When Captain Wagner undertook to 
perform anything, he was accustomed to 
set about it with a rapidity and energy 
almost fatal, in the very beginning, to an 
opponent of sluggish disposition. 

The Captain had come to the Valley of 
Virginia at the bidding of Lord Fairfax, 
to assist that nobleman with his counsel 
in the troublous days which were plainly 
lowering on the border:—and in so doing, 
the soldier had only acted in conformity 
with his views of duty, and his war-in- 
stincts. As the Indian attack was evi- 
dently delayed for the time, however,— 
as no breeze brought to the huge ears of 
the frontiersman the rumour of battle,— 
as he was doomed to inactivity for the 
moment, and was not needed by his Lord- 
ship,—under this state of things, it seemed 
to the Captain that his most rational em. 
ployment would be a diligent application 
of his energies to the cause of Mrs. But- 
terton, with the prospective view of in- 
ducing that lady to become Mrs. Wagner, 
into which changed state she would 
doubtless carry with her, her thousand 
“‘ desirabilities.” 

These reflections had occurred to the 
soldier at his first interview, and we have 
been present at his formal declaration of 
war against Thomas, Lord Fairfax, Baron 
of Cameron, and Lord Lieutenant of 
Frederick and the shires adjacent. 

The Captain, after leaving Mrs. But- 
terton as we have seen him do, immedi- 
ately set about his task. 

He instituted inquiries upon all sides— 
procured a full list of the justices, with the 
greater part of whom he was perfectly 
well acquainted:—and with this basis of 
operations, and the comfortable assur- 
ance that there was quite a formidable 
party against Stephensburg and Lord 
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Fairfax, and consequently in favour of 
Winchester and Mrs. Butierton, cheer- 
fully took to the high road, and com- 
menced his rounds. 

It is not the purpose of this history 
to follow the valiant Captain and great 
negotiator in his campaign, or to repeat 
in detail the various and ever-ready argu- 
ments which he used to impress his 
friends with the importance of selecting 
the village of Winchester for the county 
seat. Perhaps we lose a most favourable 
opportunity of showing the tremendous 
energy and conspicuous ingenuity of 
Captain Longknife, by passing thus over 
a series of scenes in which he was im- 
pressive, indefatigable, and triumphant: 
—but, unfortunately, we are not now 
writing the history of Winchester. 

It is enough, then, to say that the 
Captain returned to the Ordinary, three 
or four days afterwards, with a counte- 
nance in which might easily have been 
discerned an expression of much pride 
and triumph. 

“Faith, madam!” he said, bending 
down and pressing gallantly to his lips 
the plump hand of Mistress Butterton, 
who smiled, and murmured, “ La Cap- 
tain!” and covered her face with her fan, 
“faith, madam! I begin to think that I 
ought to have undertaken more in your 
behalf—to have the county seat moved to 
Belhaven, or, as these new-fangled folks 
begin to call it, Alexandria, or even to 
Williamsburg, or the village of Rich- 
mond, or any other town in which you 
may have property! Be easy on the sub- 
ject, my dear madam, for this very morn- 
ing I am going to finish everything. I’m 
going to see Argal and that rascal Hasty- 
luck—and I want company. Where’s 
your gallant acquaintance, Falconbridge 
—our mutual friend ?” 

The lady smiled, and with an innocent 
air said : 

‘I think he has gone before you Cap- 
tain.” 

“Gone before?” 

“To Mr. Argal’s,” 

And the lady laughed. 

“Rather to Miss Argal’s,” said the 
Captain frowning, and looking thoughtful. 

6“ Yes.”’ 
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“‘He’s in love!” 

“Is he?” 

“‘ Dead in love! What a foolish fellow!” 

“Hem !” said Mrs. Butterton, gently 
and with a dangerous look, “do you think 
that is very foolish Captain ?” 

“Tt would not be in your case, beauti- 
ful and—” 

** Oh, Captain !” 

“‘ May the !—well that’s wrong: but I 
will maintain, with fire and sword, the 
good sense of the individual who falls in 
love with you !—that is,” added the Cap- 
tain, guardedly, “‘I will cut the throats 
of all persons, or individuals, who pre- 
sume to do anything of the sort.” 

With which somewhat inconsistent 
declaration, and a martial ogle, Captain 
Wagner again kissed the hand he held 
in his huge paw, pushed up his black 
mustache with his finger, as was habitual 
with him, and issuing forth, mounted 
his horse and took his way toward Mr. 


Argal’s. 


XXII, 


THE CAPTAIN REVELS IN THE CREATIONS OF 
HIS FANCY. 


“Falconbridge !—-Madam_ _ Bertha!” 
muttered the soldier, gloomily, as he went 
onward, “infatuated! Really, nothing 
is more astonishing than this. passion, or 
indeed, madness, as one may call it, 
which invades a man’s heart when his 
locks are still black, his mustache un- 
touched by grey. But this is not an in- 
infallible test, since I, myself, am not at 
all grey. But then, I, myself,’ con- 
tinued the Captain, philosophically car- 
rying on a logical fencing with himself 
as with another person, “I, myself, pos- 
sibly, am in love. In love! what romance 
and folly and all that! Still the fair 
lady yonder is not unworthy of the af- 
fection of a soldier and a man of intelli- 
gence :—a good, sensible, fair, wealthy, 
and very engaging widow? If that don’t 
satisfy an individual in search of matri- 
mony nothing can. I’ll have her!—may 
the devil eat me whole but I’ll have her! 
On! Injunhater, on!” 
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And the Captain dug his spurs into the 
huge sides of the snorting animal, and 
went onward like a moving mountain. 

He soon reached Mr. Argal’s,—dis- 
mounted—and entered. It was a plain 
and rudely constructed house, with few 
comforts about it, and scarcely discernible 
at the distance of fifty yards, so dense was 
the growth of the clump of trees in which 
it stood. 

The Captain was met on the threshold 
by Mr. Argal, who politely welcomed him 
and led him into the house, where dinner 
was being placed upon the table. The 
Captain snuffed up the rich odour of the 
repast, plain as it was, and a mild ex- 
pression diffused itself over his martial 
countenance. Dinner must have been 
invented by the earliest inhabitants of 
the globe, Captain Wagner often said, 
and he hailed it as one of the greatest dis- 
coveries which had ever adorned science. 
To say the truth, the soldier had an 
equally exalted opinion of the individual, 
or individuals, who discovered breakfast, 
supper, intermediate meals, and all de- 
scriptions of eating. 

After satisfying himself that his ma- 
terial wants would be amply supplied, 
Captain Wagner looked around him to 
see where Falconbridge could be—as to 
Miss Argal, he never felt a very great 
anxiety to see her: for which the honest 
Captain, probably, had good reason. They 
were neither of them visible, but soon 
made their appearance, the arm of the 
young girl gently resting upon that of 
her companion, and her bright eyes turned 
tohim. Falconbridge grasped the hand 
of the Captain with hearty pleasure, and 
declared himself delighted to see him: to 
which the Captain replied in the same 
tone. Then, after some conversation, the 
party sat down to dinner. The Captain 
eat with great gusto, and emptied mere 
than one fair cup of wine, or—more accu- 
rately speaking—Jamaica rum. In those 
days wines were not much affected, es- 
pecially upon the border—the mellow 
rum of Jamaica was the favorite bever- 
age; and, as we have said, this was Cap- 
tain Wagner’s chosen drink. 

At the termination of the repast, and 
when all rose and walked out in the fine 
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October evening, the Captain found him- 
self in excellent condition for the attack 
upon Mr. Argal. 

He was speedily left alone with that in- 
dividual—for Falconbridge and the young 
lady accidentally wandered off toward 
the prairie, a glimpse of which appeared 
through a glade in the woods, towards the 
South; and the Captain’s eloquence had 
thus full scope and room to move in, with- 
out fear of interruption. 

The difficulty experienced by the very 
best stenographers in reporting the utter- 
ances of great orators, is proverbial and 
undisputed. We find ourselves in this 
predicament in relation to the harangue 
of Captain Wagner on this occasion. Full 
of his subject, in a talkative and eloquent 
mood, and with an important end to at- 
tain, the Captain’s oration was really re- 
markable. It was also sprinkled with 
the newest and most impressive flowers 
of speech, of that description which the 
soldier was accustomed to use in decora- 
ting his utterances—and the originality 
and beauty of these newly coined forms 
of expression rivetted the attention of his 
smiling and amused auditor. As to his 
eulogium upon the town of Winchester, 
it was almost sublime in its eloquence 
and enthusiasm. 

“A magnificent situation!” cried the 
Captain, pushing up his mustache, “ the 
pearl of towns, the paragon of villages! 
Like Rome and other cities of Asia, which 
grew up from small beginnings, Win- 
chester, my dear friend, is destined to 
rule the world! But perhaps thut is too 
strong—I wish to confine myself strictly 
within the most reasonable bounds—I 
will be moderate, and say that Winches- 
ter is destined to be the capital of Vir- 
ginia! I expect to see his Excellency 
Governor Gooch take up his residence 
there, and leave forever that abominable 

county town called Williamsburg—I ex- 
pect everything; and nothing is too good 
for that noble village! Who knows but 
his Majesty George II., attracted by the 
wide-spread fame of the place, may some 
day set out from London on a visit to 
Winchester, and delight the hearts of his 
faithful subjects of Virginia with a sight 
of his royal and divine physiognomy! I 
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think I see myself his herald and king 
at arms, riding before the royal chariot 
through Loudoun street, on Injunhater, 
and crying to the crowd ‘Make way, my 
friends! his Majesty is coming!’ This, 
sir, is the future of Winchester—and is 
anything so splendid to be descried in 
the future of Stephensburg—a mere as- 
semblage of huts and unworthy of the 
least attention! You are laughing at me, 
my dear friend, and you think I am not 
impartial. Well, maybe I’m not—and 
this is all my jesting. But recollect, my 
dear friend, what I say—recollect what 
Wagner said when it is fulfilled :—in one 
year from this time there’ll be a splendid 
wagon road from Winchester to the ferry 
on the Potomac, and the town will have 
its jail and courthouse of the finest logs!”’ 

Having uttered these words with deep 
solemnity, Captain Wagner paused a mo- 
ment and revolved the remaining points 
of his subject not yet touched upon. 

We need not follow the conversation 
further—it is enough to say that when 
Falconbridge and Miss Argal made their 
appearance again, Captain Wagner had 
received from his companion a promise 
to vote for Winchester—a matter, he said, 
of no importance to him, and rather in 
accordance with his previous convictions 
of what would be most advisable. 

“ And now, Captain,” said Mr, Ar- 
gal, “‘is there any more intelligence of 
Indians ?” 

“You heard the rumours: but that’s 
little. I think, my dear friend, that we 
shall hear from the South Branch before 
long. Body o’ me! you can’t trust these 
rascals, because you don’t see or hear 
them:—you can’t, on that account, be 
sure that they’re not at your very doors: 
and this young lady might have been 
carried away yonder in a moment in spite 
of the presence of her gallant,” 

“ Bah! Captain! said Falconbridge, as 
he drew near, smiling, “‘ you can’t frighten 
me.”’ 

“T would’nt attempt it, comrade. Such 
men as we are don’t get frightened. But 
Injuns‘are Injuns!” 

“Well, let them come,” said Falcon- 
bridge, laughing, ‘‘ we are equal to them 

in strength.” 
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“* And the women ?” 

of Ah 7? 

** And the children ?” 

“You are right—I forgot them, boy 
that I am.” 

“In case the Injuns show their noses, 
companion,” replied the Captain, “I 
undertake to say that you will not possi- 
bly be able to forget the said women and 
children,” 

“How, Captain?” 

“They have a way of squalling—an 
awful noise it is, or may the fiend sieze 
me!” 

*“T could’nt bear that,” said Falcon- 
bridge, “ I never could endare the thought 
that a woman or a child was suffering. I 
would close my ears to it, if I could not 
strike |” 

“Well, you may, perhaps, have to close 
your ears, companion, before the arrival 
of the blood-thirsty rascals.” 

“What do you mean, Captain ?” 

“T mean that Mr. Gideon Huastyluck 
speaks of having old Powell, up yonder, 
and his daughter, whose name is Cannie 
—a sweet child—burned as witches, at 
the next assizes.”’ 

“ Burned !” 

“cc Yes.” 

“A man—!” . 

“ And his daughter.” 

“You jest, Captain!” 

“*T’m in dead earnest !” 

“For witchcraft ?” 

** Precisely.” 

“Why, it is barbarous !—worse than 
the bloodiest murder: a man and his 
daughter burned for witchcraft |’ 

“Then you do not believe in witch- 
craft, comrade, eh?” 

“‘T believe nothing, and disbelieve noth- 
ing.” 

“Very well,” said the Captain, “that 
is just my case—only if that fellow, 
Hastyluck, makes me angry I will cut off 
both of his ears. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof. Let us dismiss 
the subject, and it’s in very good time, as 
I see the sun setting yonder and a storm 
brewing. Comrade,” he said, turning to 
Falconbridge, “ will you go?” 

There was so much sternness and gloom 
in Captain Wagner’s voice, as he uttered 
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these latter words, that Falconbridge, for 
a moment, remained silent, gazing with 
astonishment at him. Then his eyes 
turned suddenly toward the lady—her 
hand had pressed his arm, that was all: 
she was looking with a smile at the even- 
ing sky. 

“No, my dear Captain,” he said, “I 
think I’ll prolong my visit a little. When 
I am in agreeable company I am loth to 
leave it.” 

“Good, good!”” said Captain Wagner, 
indifferently, but gazing with a wistful 
look at the open and careless face of Fal- 
conbridge, “I can understand that. But I 
am not a youngster, and I really must go,” 

He turned his eyes as he spoke toward 
Miss Argal: and his rapid glance took 
in every detail of her figure—her head 
bent down,—her glossy curls half cover- 
ing her cheeks,—her rosy lips half parted 
and moist,—her brilliant eyes veiled by 
the long and dusky lashes, but raised 
from time to time toward her companion: 
all this Captain Wagner saw, and the 
frown grew deeper. 

He said nothing, however, and refusing 
to accept Mr. Argal’s invitation to remain 
all night, went and mounted his horse, 
and set forward. 

Falconbridge remained half an hour 
longer ; and then seeing the storm rapidly 
rising, also took his departure—but not 
so sullenly as Captain Wagner. 

He went on, at full gallop, gaily 
through the darkness which lightning 
from time to time illuminated; and if any 
one had seen his countenance, they might 
have known of whom he was thinking. 

The dazzling beauty of the woman 
whom he had just left, had intoxicated 
the young man; and he went on with the 
carelessness of a lover, or a madman, 
without heeding the lightning or the 
storm. 

A brighter flash of lightning than he 
had yet witnessed lit up the road, and he 
saw a tall, dark horseman before him, 
who could be no other than Captain 
Wagner—and so, upon a nearer approach, 
it proved. The Captain had ridden ata 
measured pace, Falconbridge had galloped 
furiously ; and thus they had encountered 
each other. 
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XXII. 


CAPTAIN WAGNER DISCOURSES ON THE 
NATURE OF PANTHERS. 


Captain Wagner very quietly returned 
Falconbridge’s salute; and touching his 
horse with the spur, galloped on by his 
side without speaking. 

“Well, my dear Captain,” said his 
companion, “ you did not expect to see 
me ?” 

“No, I did not,” said the soldier. 

“Why ?” 

“ Because you were with a woman,” 

“Pshaw !” cried Falconbridge, “ you 
think me a mere lady’s man.” 

“ No—but how did you succeed in get- 
ting away?” asked the Captain. 

“ Succeed in getting away ?’”” 

“Yes, pardy! It seems there is much 
to attract you yonder.” 

“Ts anything more natural than that I 
should wish to get to the Ordinary before 
this storm broke? See! that flash! and 
the thunder! I doubt whether, even at 
the rapid pace we are now going, we shall 
arrive without a wetting,” 

Captain Wagner made no reply, and 
the two horses continued to devour the 
space with their long gallop. which was 
so regular that but one footfall could be 
heard. At last the Captain turned and 
said abruptly : 

“‘ Comrade, you are from the Lowlands 
down yonder, are you not?” 

“Yes, from Tide-water. Why do you 
ask ?” 

“Oh, mere curiosity ; fine animals you 
have down there—your horse for in- 
stance.” 

“Yes, he’s of the purest blood—out of 
Mariana by Bothwell—a racer.” 

“T believe you; he is eating the road 
like wildfire—worse than a rabbit at a 
head of cabbage. But there is one very 
beautiful animal which I have never yet 
seen in the Low country, and though the 
breed of horses there is superior, I be- 
lieve, to the mountain nags, I think we 
are ahead of you in—” 

«In what Captain ?” 

“Panthers,” said the Captain con- 
cisely. 
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“Panthers! why I have never even 
seen one.” 

** Are you sure?” 

“ Certainly.” 

** Quite sure ?” 

“ Absolutely—there are none on Tide- 
water.” 

“That does not matter, comrade—not 
in the least.” 

** How so?” 

“You may have seen them since your 
arrival in this fine country of the Valley, 
or the devil eat me!” 

“T have not, however,” 

“Do you know a panther when you 
see one ?” 

“cc No.” 

“ How then can you say you have en- 
countered none? Answer that, pardy! 
companion !” 

Falconbridge endeavored to make out 
the expression of the Captain’s face 
through the darkness. What could this 
persistance of the soldier in one subject, 
a subject of no interest to him, signify? 

“Well, have it as you will, Captain,” 
he said smiling, “‘ perhaps I may have 
seen these animals—describe one to me.”’ 

“Ah!” replied Wagner, “ at last you 
are becoming curious! Well, I will do 
as you wish. Listen then to the descrip- 
tion of a panther.” 

“T listen.” 

The soldier was silent, and seemed to 
be struggling with himself—debating in 
the depths of his acute and vigorous 
brain whether it were advisable or not to 
follow a certain course. But Falcon- 
bridge did not perceive the singular ex- 
pression of the Captain’s face, or indeed 
hear his dubious mutterings ; the dark- 
ness shrouded complet» y tis companion’s 
person—the hoof-strokes of the horse 
drowned his mutterings. The expression 
of the soldier’s countenance would have 
afforded his companion much food for 
thought. That expression was both stern 
and pitying, gloomy and satirical. 

The Captain remained thus silent for 
some time. 

“But your description of a panther, 
Captain,” repeated Falconbridge. 

“Well, in the first place,” said the 
soldier, “eyes both soft and fiery—that 
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is to say as tender-looking as the leaf of 
a flower in bloom, and at the same time 
as brilliant as a flame of fire.” 

** Indeed |” 

“Yes! extraordinary eyes, wondrous 
eyes ; both human and inhuman, attrac- 
tive and repulsive, but far more fascina- 
ting than menacing, or the devil take me! 
It is only at certain times that these eyes 
menace you, and then they blaze!” 

“Ah!” said Falconbridge, “then you 
have seen both expressions ?” 

“Yes, often! a wondrous pair of op- 
tics, that draw you toward them, how- 
ever firm you may be, as the sun draws, 
I am told, the fixed stars, pardy!” 

Falconbridge laughed at this illustra- 
tion. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ continue.” 

“‘Next the voice is not less wonder- 
ful.” 

“« The voice ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Of a panther? Has a panther a voice, 
Captain—a voice |” 

‘“* Nothing less! Have you never read 
of the strange crying of a child, which 
hunter’s have heard in the deep forests 
in their expeditions ?” 

“Ah, yes! I now recollect—” 

“ Well, that is one of the tones of the 
panther’s voice. You understand,” con- 
tinued the soldier with a cold sneer—“ a 
ferocious, blood-thirsty animal, worse 
than a tiger, or a rattlesnake, cries like a 
little fatling baby for its amusement !” 

“« Strange, indeed |” 

“‘ But this voice, which can sigh, and 
wail, and murmur like a baby’s, can also 
send terror to the strongest heart !” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“To proceed then with my description 
of this fine animal,” 

“‘Captain—your voice! the tones of it! 
how singularly you speak! but pardon 
me.”’ 

“Qh, my voice, it is true, can’t com- 
pare with a panther’s; but, nevertheless, 
I have the advantage in one particular. 
I have never yet seen the panther who 
could ease his feelings with a good round 
‘devil take me!’ But let me finish. 
Next to the eyes ana the voice come the 
velyet covering, t e graceful movement, 
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the beautiful sharp teeth, and the sharper 
claws ; but here again is an astonishing 
thing; with these teeth the fine panther, 
male or female, actually smiles—” 

“Smiles? Captain you mean more 
than you say! There is a covert meaning 
in this description my mind struggles to 
make out!” 

“Covert? How is that—it is as accu- 
rate a description as possible; no fiction, 
no imagination, or may the devil fly away 
with me!” 

** Proceed !”” murmured Falconbridge. 

“I was saying that as the panther with 
its fine voice could not only make you 


’ shudder, but also fill you with pity as for 


a poor little crying child, so with its fine 
teeth it cannot only tear you to pieces, 
but just as easily persuade you that its 
nature is all tenderness and love—by 
smiling understand—a soft, gentle, fasci- 
nating smile! I have seen it, or the 
devil take me!” 

“Captain, Captain !’”? murmured Fal- 
conbridge, passing his hand over his 
forehead. 

“Then the claws,’’ continued the sol- 
dier, paying no attention to this interrup- 
tion, “they are gifted with the singular 
power of drawing themselves in and 
burying themselves beneath the velvety 
hair, you understand—” 

“Yes |” 

“Then when they are so drawn back, 
you touch nothing but a soft velvet cush- 
ion, which natural historians have most 
ungallantly called a paw—I say ungal- 
lantly because all this time I have been 
speaking of the female panther, or per- 
haps I may say pantheress. You havea 
beautiful, soft cushion before you, a pret- 
ty thing to toy and play with—nothing 
more—no claws any where visible; you 
comprehend ?” 

“* Perfectly |” 

“But if you happen to excite the 
slumbering ferocity of the fine lady pan- 
ther, why this beautiful, soft palm will 
turn into a bundle of iron springs, the 
sharp claws will dart forth like magic ; 
and the bright teeth which you admired 
so much will come to the assistance of 
the claws; and there! you find the con- 
sequences of intimacy with a pantheress! 
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When your friend, uneasy at your ab- 
sence, comes to search for you, he finds a 
mangled body, half-devoured, and emp- 
tied of every drop of blood; panthers 
like blood !” 

“ Captain—Captain Wagner!” mur- 
mured Falconbridge, “‘ speak to me as a 
friend—speak to me in plain words—you 
mean—”’ 

“ That I do not like panthers, male or 
female,” said Captain Wagner, sullenly ; 
they are too tender and cruel, too beauti- 
ful and fatal with their undulating bodies, 
their graceful limbs, their soft, velvety 
covering, their smiles, their sighs, their 
fascinating glances!” 

“ Captain! Captain!” 

“They smile too sweetly and bite too 
ferociously! They caress too softly the 
victim before tearing him to pieces, and 
lapping with a smile his heart’s blood ! 
Would you have me like the animal when 
I know it so well !” 

Falconbridge was silent for a moment, 
evidently overcome by this terrible alle- 
gory. At last he said with much agita- 
tion : 

“Captain! friend! why have you spo- 
ken with such cruel emnity of Miss 
Argal ?” 

“T have spoken of no one,” said the 
Captain gloomily ; “I have not mentioned 
Miss Argal’s name! I have spoken of 
an animal which I should fear mortally, 
were not my muscles of force sufficient to 
catch that animal in my arms, were she 
to spring upon me, and there crush 
her!” 

Falconbridge, plunged in disturbed 
thought, made no reply. They galloped 
on for a quarter of a mile in silence, and 
then the moon came out between the 
lurid clouds. The storm had passed away 
toward the south. 

Captain Wagner, chancing to look at 
his companion, saw that he was very pale, 
and that his forehead was covered with a 
cold sweat. The words of the soldier 
seemed to have paralyzed him, for he re- 
mained perfectly silent—pale, and with 
eyes full of wonder, fixed far away upon 
the distance. 

Not a word more was uttered by either 
of the companions until they reached the 
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Ordinary, and here they separated, and 
retired to their beds. 

With Falconbridge the night was a 
vigil of wonder and incredulity; with 
Captain Wagner, on the contrary, it was 
@ genuine period of rest. 


XXIII. 
REFLECTIONS OF CAPTAIN LONGKNIFE. 


Some days after the scenes which we 
have tried to make pass before the eyes 
of the reader, Captain Wagner, who had 
been uninterruptedly engaged in confer- 
ences with the Earl, bethought him of 
paying some attention to his private af- 
fairs. Accordingly, one morning before 
the sun had risen he donned his warlike 
accoutrements, mounted “ Injunhater,” 
and set out for the Ordinary. 

The sun soon appeared above the brow 
of the mountain, and scattered the river 
mists before him. The landscape waked 
up, the birds began to sing, and not to 
be behind them, the Captain shouted 
lustily an old border ballad, with an 
ardour which was superior to its musical 
execution. 

“The fact is,” he said in a confidential 
tone, after finishing the chorus, “ the 
fact is, I was not intended to delight the 
world by the sweet tones of my voice. 
Astonishing, but dooms true! It’s not 
given to everybody to excel in all things, 
and this is one of my failings. On, In- 
junhater !” 

And the worthy touched his great black 
animal with the spur, and cantered along 
gaily, presenting as he moved through 
the burnished sunlight, an exceedingly 
striking and martial appearance. 

‘“‘ A fine morning, by the snout of the 
dragon !” continued the Captain, looking 
round with satisfaction on the expanse 
of forest and prairie. “I should like to 
feel for once like Fairfax yonder, that 
the world belonged to me—that I was 
master. But wherefore? Am I not bet- 


ter off by far than this good baron of 
Cameron? First, I am a common individ- 
ual—and these lords must have such a 
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weary time! Then I laugh, and the ba- 
ron only sighs! He eats little or nothing, 
and at this moment I could devour a raw 
buffalo, or ’madandy! To end the whole 
matter I’m going to see my wife—I’m 
going to breakfast with my intended! A 
noble woman, a real fairy, though she’s 
so fat. But who cares? I rather like fat 
people! They laugh where lean ones 
groan; I’Jl have this one! If I don’t I’ll 
eat my head !” 

The Captain seemed inspired by the 
reflection and pushed on more rapidly. 
Then as he gazed in the direction of the 
Ordinary his brow clouded—he was think- 
ing of Falconbridge. 

“*A noble fellow!” he muttered,—‘‘a 
heart of oak—an honest boy! And he’s 
going to his doom as sure as my name’s 
Wagner. Well, I’ve done all I can, and 
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more than I have liked—things must go 
on their-way. He has had full warning, 
and though my breast aches at the thought 
that he’s going to bleed, I am done with 
it. Woman, woman! why can’t we male 
things stay away from them? We die for 
them—which is better than living for ’em 
sometimes! We laugh at ’em, sneer at 
’em, curl our mustaches with a high- 
handed air, and then we go kneel down, 
and make fools of ourselves. Why did 
they enter the world ever? What is it 
that draws us so toward ’em ?” 

The Captain knit his brows as he saw 
the tavern before him, and after some 
moments of silence, muttered grimly : 

** Woman ! woman! wherever you turn 
in this miserable world, you’re sure to 
find a woman !—and an individual of the 
masculine sex not far off !” 





TO BE CONTINUED. 





AN EXCELLENT BALLAD OF CHARITY. 


As written by the good Priest Tuomas Row ey, 1464. 


Thomas Chatterton, author of the Rowley Poems, was born in Bristol, England, on the 
20th of November, 1752. His education consisted of the limited instruction afforded by 
a charity school, which he attended for nearly seven years. While a pupil he discarded 
the amusements usually sought by those of his age, and devoted every moment of free- 
dom from the restraints of his school duties to solitary reading. He perused works of 
every character; his insatiable appetite made no choice, but devoured every volume 
which the circulating library, or the small collections of his friends presented to him. 
Yet he had a preference, for he was especially interested in the study of the old English 
poets and heraldry. After leaving the charity school he was apprenticed to a scrivener, 
and performed his duties faithfully. He was regular in his conduct, but scornful to his 
companions; who, therefore, regarded him with dislike. He lived within himself, and 
in the person of the poet he was creating. When he looked out upon the world, it was 
with the feelings of a misanthrope. Having laboured in secret for many months, he, on 
convenient occasions, produced scraps of ancient poetry, revealed curious historic facts 
relating to his native city, and traced distinguished lineages, all through the agency of 
certain manuscripts pretended to be the productions of a priest of the 15th century, 
which had remained long concealed in the coffres of the St. Mary Redcliffe Church. 
At length his ambition prompted him to leave Bristol, where he met with too little en- 
couragement, and try his fortune in London. He pictured to himself heaps of gold and 
a splendid reputation, awaiting only the exertion of his genius to become his own. The 
infatuated boy entered the metropolis with little money and few friends, and was imme- 
diately employed in political writing for the magazines and newspapers. In addition to 
his political essays, he composed songs and satires, and burlettas and stories, with a 
rapidity and abundance which, though doing little credit to the quality of his genius, 
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showed its versatile fecundity. All this unworthy labour earned him barely a scanty 
living. Where he had sought wealth and fame he found only penury and neglect. This 
sudden demolition of his magnificent hopes crushed his spirit and he perished by his 
own hand, an unhappy victim to pride and ambition. 

The Rowley Poems, on which his fame rests, were first published in a separate volume 
by Tyrwhitt, in 1777. They were immediately suspected to be the productions of a 
modern pen, but many able critics earnestly argued for their antiquity; and the question 
was not universally decided till within thirty or forty years. There is now no doubt that 
the old priest Rowley was the poor Bristol boy Chatterton. Had their genuineness been 
sustained, Rowley would have been the wonder of the 15th century: as the lucubrations 
of a scrivener’s apprentice, few readers inquire further than their title. They have none 
of the characteristics of old poetry, except the obsoleteness of the language in which 
they are clothed. They have the sweet harmony of the later poets; they are never 
interlarded with the tedious details which so cumber Chaucer and Gower: their meta- 
phors are natural, and the descriptions truthful and pleasing. They exhibit no profound 
knowledge of human nature, but every where betray that their author had gazed upon 
external nature with the appreciation of a poet. In pathos we discover his chief exce)- 
lence; for Chatterton seems to have infused some of his natural melancholy into his 
most touching pieces, with a success unsurpassed by the maturest poets. The moral tone 
of the Rowley Poems, unlike that of his modern effusions, is of the purest Christian 
character; and there is hardly a poem but it teaches some wholesome moral. 

It adds to our wonder, in contemplating these poems, to remember that the power 
which produced them was unassisted. No friendly advice, nor supervision of critica] 
publisher, ever altered a word; but we have them now as, executed in secret, they came 
from the brain of Chatterton. They are emphatically the production of the boy’s un- 
aided genius. 







































I have endeavoured to modernize one of those Rowley poems for the gratification 
of such readers as may have read the history of Chatterton, but have never examined 
his beautiful forgeries. In this I have been strictly literal; interlarding no idea of my 
own, and, I think, omitting none of the original. This is not the best of Chatterton’s 
poems, but it has merits which may most recommend it to the majority of readers. It 
is a beautiful version of the parable of the “Good Samaritan,’ and abounds with the 
touches of a poetic spirit. 





The sultry sun in Virgo glittered now, 
And hot upon the meads did cast his ray ; 
The pale green apples reddened on the bough, 
And melting pears bent down the leafy spray ; 
The spotted gold-finch sung the live-long day. 
*T was now the pride, the manhood of the year, 
And eke the ground did in its best array appear. 





The sun was gleaming in the midst of day, 
Dead still the air; dead still the welkin blue, 
When from the sea arose in dread array, 
A heap of clouds of sable sullen hue, 
The which full fast unto the woodland drew, 
Hiding at once the sun’s bright festive face ; 
And the black tempest swelled and gathered up apace. 





Beneath an elm, fast by the pathway side, 
Which did unto St. Godwin’s convent lead, 

A hapless, moaning pilgrim did abide, 

Poor in appearance, clothed in beggar’s weed, 
Long filled with all the miseries of need. 
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Where from the hailstone could the poor man fly ? 
He had no dwelling there, nor any convent nigh. 


Look in his clouded face, his spirit sad there scan; 
How woe-begone, how withered, sapless, dead! 
Haste to thy church-glebe-house, oh, wretched man! 
Haste to thy coffin, thy last, only bed. 
Cold as the clods which will fall o’er thy head, 
Are Charity and Love among the high. 

Rich Knights and Barons feast, nor hear the beggar’s cry. 


The gathered storm is ripe; the big drops fall ; 
The sun-burnt meadows smoke, and drink the rain; 
The ghastly heavens now the herds appal, 
And the full flocks are driving o’er the plain; 
Dash’d from the clouds, the waters fly again ; 
The welkin opes; the yellow lightning flies; 

And in the lurid flames, the fiery vapour dies. 


List! now the thunder’s rattling clam’rous sound 
Rolls slowly on; to sudden fury springs ; 
Shakes the high spire, and lost, dissevered, drown’d, 
Still on the trembling ear of terror rings; 
The winds are up; the lofty elm-tree swings ; 
Again the lightning, then the thunder pours, 

And the full clouds are burst at once in pelting showers. 


Spurring his palfrey o’er the watery plain, 

The Abbot of Saint Godwin’s convent came; 
His chappournette* was dripping with the rain, 
His painted girdle met with equal shame; 

He backwards told his rosary at the same; 





The storm increases, and he draws aside, 
With the poor beggar, near the shel’tring elm to bide. 








‘ His cloak was all of Lincoln green so fine, 
With a gold button fastened near his chin; 
His priestly robe was edged with golden twine, 
His pointed shoes a courtier’s might have been; 





Full well it showed he thought great cost no sin; 
The trammels of his palfrey pleased his sight, 
For gay his head was deck’d with roses red and white. 

















“ An alms, Sir Priest,” the dripping pilgrim said, 








“O! let me wait within your convent door, 
Till the sun shineth high above our head, 
And the loud tempest of the air is o’er; 
Helpless and old am I, alas, and poor; 

No money, friends, no home, forlorn alone, 




















This sacred silver cross is all I call my own.” 





* Ecclesiastical hat. t This signifies to curse. 
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“ Varlet,” replied the Abbot, “cease your din; 
This is no season alms and prayers to give; 
My porter never lets a beggar in; 
None touch my ring who not in honour live,”— 
And now the sun with the black clouds did strive, 
And darted on the ground his glorious ray, 

The Abbot spurred his steed and swiftly rode away. 


Once more the sky was black, the thunder roll’d; 

Fast running o’er the plain a priest was seen; 

Not richly clad, nor buttoned up in gold; 

His cope and cloak were modest grey, yet clean; 

A Limitour he was of order seen ; 

And from the: pathway side he turned his way, 
To where the trembling almer, ’neath the elm-tree lay. 


“ An alms, Sir Priest,’ the dripping pilgrirr. said, 
“ For sweet Saint Mary and your order’s sake.” 
The Limitour then loos’d his pouche’s th:ead, 
And did thereout a groat of silver take. 
The needy pilgrim did for gladness shake. 
“ Here take this silver, it may ease thy care; 
We are God’s stewards all; nought of our own we bear. 


“ But, ah! unhappy pilgrim, learn of me, 
Searce any give a rent-roll to their Lord. 
Here take my under-cloak, thou’st bare I see; 
Tis thine; the saints will give me my reward.” 
He left the pilgrim, blessings on him shower’d.— 
Virgin and Saints! all who in glory live, 

Or give the mighty will, or power to good men give. 
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THE POLITE ART OF NOVELLING. A DIDACTIC FICTION. 


BY G. BUGGINI WUFFICKS. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


I purpose not “ to write the history of 
England from the accession of James IT. 
down to a time within the memory of 
men now living.” For this good reason: 
In the first place, it seems very doubtful 
whether Lord Macaulay will write said 
history, unless indeed he lives down to 
a time beyond the conception of men 
now living; and, in the second place, 
I take it that a much more important 
and, happily, not so extensive work is 
now imperatively needed. 


The object of my General Introduc- 
tion is briefly to acquaint the reader with 
the object, intent, and scope of my de- 
sign. And here let me dissipate at a 
blow the fears of any reader who may 
suppose that I am about to follow the 
example of a person who has lately 
made some noise as @ historian. I allude 
to Henry Thomas Buckle. If 600 8vo. 
pages scarcely suffice as the General In- 
troduction of the history which said 
Buckle has undertaken, Heaven forbid he 
should ever attempt a Particular Intro- 
duction. The duration of human life 
will secure us against the history itself. 
I shall take warning by Messrs. Buckle 
and Macaulay, but I shall do more. As 
my General Introduction will be brief, 
I shall, in order to make my remarks ad- 
equately pointed, avail myself freely of 
capital letters in preference to italics. 
This said, we at once begin the General 
Introduction, 


I purpose to supply one of the Great 
Deficiencies of the Age. In due time, it 
is not improbable that I shall attempt to 
supply the Greatest Deficiency. Which is 
this : 

Every Vocation under Heaven, even 
those of the Phrenological Lecturer and 
the circumambulating Spirit-Rapper not 
excepted, has its preliminary aids and 
appliances, in the shape of Infant 
Schools, Academies, Colleges, Universi- 
ties, with their array of Teachers, Pro- 
fessors, Presidents; all armed and equip- 


ped with Books, both small and great, 
and Instruments; and ending, more or 
less improperly enough, in Diplomas, 
Certificates of Proficiency, and Recom- 
mendations to Public Favour. All vo- 
cations, I say, have these, save one only: 
and that The Most Important Vocation 
Of Them All. 


Where is your School for Politicians ? 
Sir, there are places called Bar-Rooms, 
and are there not abundant Cross-Roads 
Doggeries? Nay! behold the whole city 
of Washington, with its cellulated De- 
partments, each Cell of every Depart- 
ment containing from one to a half dozen 
Politicians in different stages of Develop- 
ment, from the Clerk, the political Grub 
or Slug, up to the Heads of Departments 
and the Occupant of the White House, 
that perfect Finality of Political Ento- 
mology. 


Chambermaids have their Characters ; 
Niggers have their Free Papers and their 
Passes; the veriest Organ-Grinder and 
Shipwrecked Sailor is not without a 
Written Testimony of the Inordinate 
Abundance of his Family and their Cor- 
responding Destitution—all of which are 
but Diplomas, oftenest in Crumpled 
Form, like to the Horn of a Certain Cow, 
and soiled withal—but Diplomas never- 
theless. And yet, neither in the En- 
lightened, the Civilized, nor the Bar- 
baric World, is there a School, or Acad- 
emy, or College, or University, or 
Teacher, or Professor, or Text-Book, or 
Instrument, for the education of Editors! 
There are, indeed, Instruments—Goose- 
quills, Steel-pens, and Pistols; but the 
editorial Pupil must instruct himself in 
their Use, at the Peril of his Life, seeing 
that the first Lesson is likely to be his 
Last. For, “in the hands of Men su- 
premely Small, the Pen is mightier,” 
and more dangerous, ‘than the Sword,” 
or the Pistol. Who hath not fallen at 
the crack of his Fatal First Article ? 
Thus these editorial Instruments, by 
reason of the Invariable ignorance of 
those who handle them, do place the 
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Embryo Editor in double danger. With 
the Pen, he is in imminent danger of 
Suicide, with the Pistol, he but recom- 
mends himself to Murder. 

In brief, then, the Greatest Want of 
the Age is Schools for Infant Editors, 
with suitable Primers, and following 
these, the regular Succession and As- 
cending Scale of Academies, Colleges, 
ete., with their Indispensable Conclu- 
sions—namely, Diplomas. I see no good 
reason why an Editor should be worse 
off in this regard than an Apothecary. 

Subsidiary to the Awful, Most Impor- 
tant, and Extensive Vocation of Editor, 
is that of the Novelist, now rapidly at- 
taining the Prominency of an Universal 
Calling. For I am altogether confident 
that the Earliest Effect of Mr. Bonner’s 
Ledger will be thoroughly to literaturize 
Society, thereby completing the already 
abundantly-recognized Necessity of car- 
rying on one’s face the Unmistakable 
Marks of having written an Original 
Novel, as a Passport to Polite Society. 
To supply a present deeply-felt Want and 
to anticipate the thorough social Litera- 
turization just alluded to, I have written 
the following pages, which constitute a 
complete Novelist’s Manual and Hand- 
book. Though an elementary Work, I 
trust it will be found not without value 
to the veteran Novelist. I shall be dis- 
appointed if William Thackeray, Ed- 
ward Bulwer, and Charles Dickens do 
not avail themselves of its many excel- 
lent hints and suggestions. Close of the 
General Introduction. 


BOOK I. 
CHAP. I. 
OF DEDICATIONS. 


Perhaps the Human Mind in its wild- 
est aberrations never went beyond the 
Folly, shall we not say the Supreme Fol- 
ly? of dedicating Novels. A single well- 
directed Glance will detect this Folly. 
As thus: The average of the human In- 
tellect is either Very Low, or Extremely 
Small, Of this there can be no doubt. 
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Now, inasmuch as the Art of Novelling 
has always been, and always will be, the 
product of the Human Intellect, it fol- 
lows that the average of Novels is, and 
must be, either Very Low or Extremely 
Small. But the time is now at hand 
when no Gentleman or Lady will be 
guilty of the Disgrace of having Never 
written a Novel, in other words Novels 
will be the test of Gentility, and the ri- 
valry of Novelists will be confined to ex- 
celling not in plot, or Style, or any Trick 
of that sort, but in Politeness. Hence 
how Ineffably Impolite will He or She 
be who shall so far forget him or herself 
as to dedicate a thing which of necessi- 
ty must be Very Low or Extremely 
Small to anybody. Q. E. D. Gnuph 
Psed. 

Rutz. No Dedications. 

Examp.e. Several; none of which G. 
B. W. cares at this time to recall. 

Exception. If 4,810 reliable Critics, 
Wufficks included, unite in pronouncing 
your Novel an Immortal Work, then, 
and not till then, dedicate it to—your- 
self. We now dry up on the subject of 
Dedications. 


CHAP. Il. 


OF PREFACES, 


The youthful, and particularly the very 
youthful, the Baby Novelist must assure 
himself that there is no need whatever of 
a Preface. Nature, in none of her works, 


puts a face before a face. Masks are 
human and wicked inventions. Again : 
Prefaces are not what they purport to 
be; they are, properly, Conclusions, and, 
as such, should be placed at the end and 
not the beginning of the Book. 

To avoid having a Preface, the young 
Novelist may have a chapter anterior to 
the first chapter, and mrk it thus: 
Chap.—l. 

Any number of—Chapters may follow, 
in which the Author may speak in pro- 
pria persona. Or he may follow Field- 
ing’s plan, and divide his Novel into 
Books, each Book having a Prefatory 
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Chapter, answering as a sort of ante- 
room in which the Writer can belabour 
the Reader with all manner of Frag- 
mentary, Funny, and Philosophic No- 
tions. But the best plan would be to 
throw all these Prefatory Chapters to- 
gether, thus securing the Body of the 
Story an artistic and connected Form, 
with a corresponding chance of a Com- 
fortable and Intelligent Perusal. 

Ruiz. No Preface. 

Examptz. Jane Eyre. 

Of Prefaces ridiculous and unneces- 
sary, see Books passim. For Preface 
Ran Mad, Consult Buckle’s (Henry 
Thomas) Int. Hist. Eng. 


CHAP. III. 
OF STYLE. 


Style is the Novelist’s Ear-mark. As 
no pig can of himself, and a@ priori, de- 
termine the manner in which his master 
will cut his external ear, so no Novelist 
ean decide entirely his style. He may, 
and probably will, admire this, that, or 
the other style; and he may Imitate— 
sometimes somewhat successfully, as in 
the case of Dickens’ man, George Au- 
gustus Sala; but then the Original, In- 
dividual, Peculiar, Idiosyncratic, Truck- 
Essence (I prefer this name) will peep 
out, Carlyle thought he would imitate 
the Germans; he only invented a Gib- 
berish. “Cut what antics you will,” 
says Emerson, (in effect,) “‘be as incon- 
sistent as possible, in the end your char- 
acter will be round and conformed as 
the inequalities of the earth’s surface 
disappear in the great Circle.” Be ex- 
travagant, whimsical, foolish; imitate, 
strain, stretch ; eat indigestible food and 
dream bad dreams, after the manner of 
Mrs. Radcliffe; try opium, with Cole- 
ridge and De Quincey; marry a negress 
and commit murder, as did Aytoun’s 
Spasmodist; do what you will, your 
style will be your own and Nobody else’s 
—that is, provided you yourself are Any- 
body. 

It would appear, therefore, that any 
directions respecting Style are superflu- 
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ous. That is true, but Novels them- 
selves are Superfiuities. Hence I can in- 
duce myself to lay down a few general 
Rules which may be of some service to 
the Beginner. 

The following styles should be studied. 

I. Tue Inrense. Charlotte Bronte. 

Advice: If a genius and consump- 
tive, try it. 

II. Tae Dry Porist. William Thack- 
eray. 

Advice: Adopters of this style should 
remember to atone for the absence of 
Greek and Latin derivatives by allusions 
and quotations sufficient to betray Schol- 
arship. N.B. This Style is often very 
Dull, and is not the only vehicle for 
satire. 

II. Taz Exzcant Pepanric. 
ward Bulwer. 

Advice: Satisfy yourself that you can 
never forget you are a gentleman and 
greatly admired by the ladies—then at- 
tempt this Style. Think often of the 
Greek mythology. The pattern of this 
style is a fancy pattern—Dark Antique 
Ground, with Springs of Poetry, and 
Streaks of Muscle. The Cut is the De- 
cidedly Genteel. N. B. Put in a good 
deal of Sentimental Love, and apostro- 
phize the Past occasionally. 

IV. Tae Caricaturisn Funny. Chas. 
Dickens. 

Advice: Sink the classics. Let all the 
characters be Parrots—give them a sen- 
tence to repeat every time they are in- 
troduced. As a key note, select some 
Popular Grievance—Provincial Schools, 
Poor Horses, Suits in Chancery, Specu- 
lative, &c. This Style is easily acquired, 
and good to begin on. N. B. When bil- 
ious, avoid this Style. Be funny. 

VY. Tue Suane-Dramatic. Charles 
Reade. 

Advice: Hang about a Theatre, write 
Plays, associate with Actors and especi- 
ally with Actresses—then try this Style. 
Look mainly to Plot. Procure a lot of 


Ed- 


Startling Effects. Snub the Ancients, 
and Things Generally. Accustom your- 
self to regard Jupiter as a bull-terrier, or 
Dutchman labouring under pecuniary 
embarrassments and consequently of 
doubtful respectability. 


Learn to look 
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upon the Latin language as upon a box 
of cheap cigars of various qualities. 
Take the other side of all questions. 
Have an off-hand way about everything. 
Be familiar with your subject, no matter 
what it may be, whether Elephants or 
Australia. Remember to make each sex 
a profound enigma to the other, and have 
no end to the cunning of women. Pre- 
fer low life. Be colloquial. Write talk. 

'N. B. Akin to this Style, is the 
Quadru-Pedantic Style of Guy Living- 
stone. Abominate neither of them too 
much. The Former is Very Good in its 
Way. 

If the Youthful Novelist be inclined 
to Electicism, he may venture at combin- 
ing the foregoing Styles. It is possible 
he may succeed in not failing, though 
the chances are against him. 

I regret to say that, for several ade- 
quate Reasons, I cannot recommend my 
own Style, of which my Pupils have be- 
fore them a tolerable fine Specimen. I 
think it is Inimitable, but do not expect 
any general concurrence in the Opinion. 
Something might be said here about the 
Style of American Novelists, a number 
of whom are not unknown to trunk- 
liners, book-binders, and the wrappers-up 
of butter balls, As itis difficult for me 
to give Expression to a sentiment which 
will not be attributed to myself, and as I 
desire neither to compliment the Dead 
nor to incur the displeasure of the Liv- 
ing, I shall postpone the great deal I 
have to say on this subject until I appear 
before the Public in the Capacity of 
Critic. 

Ruts. Style makes itself. 

Examptr. G. B. Wufficks, Books, and 
particularly Novels. 


For Bad Styles, see Reynolds, (G. W. 
M.,) and Sterne, (Laurence.) 

For Good Styles, consult Southey, his 
“ Doctor,” and Goldsmith, Vic. of Wak. 


CHAP. IV. 


OF AMPLIFICATION. 


Confirmed in the Opinion that Prefaces 
are unnecessary, and that Style, like a 
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Woman’s Temper, is an involuntary and 
uncontrollable thing, the next Step in 
the Progress of the Young Novelist is 
the Study, diligent and advised, of the 
Art of Amplification, or Spreading, or 
Drawing Out. Of the uses of Spreading, 
consult Gold-beaters, Plasterers, medical 
and other, and Bed-Quilts; of Drawing 
Out, see Factories of Bar Iron and Wire, 
and also Dentists. Of the Aisthetic and 
Deceptive Values of Amplification, see 
Hoops. 

The need of Amplification in Novelling 
may be deduced from hence: 

ConcenTRATED Extract or PeMMICAN 
or Novet. For Sale by G. B. Wuflicks. 
No. 1§ Quid St. Lugsville. Mr. Wuf- 
ficks is the Literary Chemist of the La- 
conic Novelists, Apothecaries Society of 
London. 


. (John falls in love with Jane and, 
after some difficulties, marries 
her. 


(Dilute ad libitum, with Notions, 
Conceits, Wit, Fancy, Humour if 
you have them; if not, with Pure 
Words. Administer in Book-Form 
at Bed-Time. To be followed by 
full dose of Matter-of-Fact in Morn- 
| ing. 

Amplification may be accomplished in 
Various Ways. 

Having obtained a modicum of the 
Drug of Novel from your own Brain or 
Somebody Else’s, generally the latter, or 
a little of Wufficks’s Pemmican, you may 
spread it with the Patent Literary Spat- 
ula, for sale by G. B. W. N. B.—Bis- 
cuit-beaters do not answer so well, 

Would you Wire-draw it, advise with 
Dumas concerning his Three Guardsmen 
and their Prolongations. 


Or Crumble in largely of Uninterest- 
ing History, after the manner of Thack- 
eray. It is astonishing how the Original 
Mass may thus be enlarged. 

Or thin with Sentiment-gruel, a la 
Bulwer-Lytton, and Female Novelists 
generally. 

But the Best School, by far, for the 
Study of Amplification is the Newspa- 
pers. To those whose isolated position 
or impecunious condition deprives them 
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of access to the many valuable Machines 
of Amplification published in the United 
States, the submission of a few Speci- 
mens turned out by them, cannot fail to 
prove instructive, especially to such as 
have made but little progress in the Art 
of Novelling. 

Observe. 

Siupte Statement. William Brown is 
a Democrat. 

This Statement, though simple, is, at 
the same time, Full—it conveys all or 
very nearly all the Public care or need 
to know concerning Brown. But, as the 
Requirements, real or supposed, of the 
Newspapers demand a certain considera- 
ble Amount of Editorial, the Amplifying 
Machine is set to work, and the Simple 
Statement presently appears in a Form 
more or less Complex and Involved ac- 
cording to the peculiarities of the Style 
of the Machinist. 

Of these Styles there are Three prin- 
cipal, and numberless minor Forms. 

I. The Inflated, or Polysyllabic—Me- 
tropolitan. 

II. The Wire-drawn, or Tautological— 
Plain English. 

III. The Loose, or Rural, or Neutral- 
Flabby. 

Specimen of Form I. 

“ Among the innumerable gentlemen 
whose devotion to the national interests 
and whose fidelity to the Democratic or- 
ganization have conspired to illuminate 
the age and to amplify the area of public 
liberty, none are more conspicuous than 
Mr. Brown. To an elevated indepen- 
dence, an enlightened statesmanship, and 
a comprehensive intellectual capacity, 
Mr. Brown is fortunate in adding a pro- 
tracted political career unblemished by 
the minutest tarnish of venality, as it is 
illustrious with the blazon of eminent 
achievement. Thoroughly saturated in 
the orthodox conceptions of his prede- 
cessors, he has consistently displayed his 
integrity to principle by an invariabili- 
ty of tenacity and an arduousness of 


“ legislation which already herald him as 


an unalloyed member of the dominant 
party and a guaranteed partizan of no 
faction whatsoever. Nay more. In the 
allocation of positions assignable to the 


expounders of original, impregnable doc- 
trine, as to the immovable opponents of 
the subterfuges of expediency, it were 
but indifferent justice to one who blends 
these substantial requirements in harmo- 
nious combination, to allot to him the 
most elevated altitude. And such we 
conceive will be the grateful award of 
party obligation to Mr. William Brown.” 

Specimen of Form II. . 

“Of all the good-for-nothing, no-account 
and worthless people on the face of the 
earth or any part of the habitable globe, 
there is none more worthless and trifling 
than a man who sticks and clings and 
hangs on to party for mere party sake. 
And this is the sort of a man which Bill 
Brown is. A democrat of the worst 
sort, and a locofoco of the meanest kind, 
he has always been and always will be. 
We would particularly call the attention 
of our readers’ to this fact, and we re- 
peat again and again for the forty thou- 
sandth time that Bill Brown is a demo- 
crat, and has been nothing but a demo- 
crat and an office-holder and office-seeker 
all the very many days of his long life. 
If Bill Brown is anything but a democrat, 
we would be glad to know it. We would 
like to see the man who would say he 
was anything else, and if we could’nt 
see him we would be glad to hear from 
him by letter, or even by telegraph. 
And if it is anything to anybody’s credit 
or honour, or reputation or fame to be a 
democrat, and especially a democrat like 
Bill Brown, who couldn’t be anything 
but a democrat even if he wanted to be, 
because he hasn’t got any better sense 
than to be a democrat, and never will 
have any better sense—then we say that 
if it is any credit to anybody to be a 
democrat of this character, we are mis- 
taken and grievously in error and at 
fault.” 

Specimen of Form III. 

“On Tuesday evening of last week, 
about four o’clock P. M., we had the 
pleasure of shaking by the hand our 
distinguished townsman, Mr. William 
Brown. Mr. Brown came in the cars, 
and though covered with dust aud fa- 
tigned with travel, was, we are glad to 
say, looking remarkably well and in 





good health and spirits. Mr. Brown did 
not go to his residence, his family being 
out of town, but put up at the Grubb 
House, and selected room No. 3 of that 
popular hotel, where, during the evening, 
he was called on by a large number of 
his political and personal friends. We 
learn that Mr. Shanks, the accomplished 
landlord of the Grubb House, and a dis. 
tant relative of Mr. William Brown, dis- 
played his usual unequalled tact and en- 
ergy in catering to the comforts of his 
distinguished kinsman and his friends. 
This was the more honourable in Mr. 
Shanks because he differs in politics toto 
celo with Mr. Brown. We also learn 
that at about 11 P. M., an amateur band, 
consisting of some young and enthusias- 
tic admirers of the honoured guest of the 
Grubb House, among whom we recog- 
nized a well-known flutist and a no less 
notable clarionetter, did themselves the 
honour to serenade him. In reply Mr. 
Brown made a few happy remarks, and 
ended by asking his young friends im to 
take some refreshments, which they did 
with great and alacritous animation. 
Thus closed one of the most delightful 
nights with which the community of our 
quiet village has been blessed for a long 
time. We had almost neglected to say 
that Mr. Brown is a democrat of long 
and distinguished standing. We trust 
we may recur more at length to this 
pleasing theme again and at an early day 
in our issue of next week. Though 
taking no active part in politics our- 
selves, we are proud to do honour to the 
name and fame of our distinguished 
townsman and democrat, Mr. William 
Brown.” 

REMARKS. 

The Infant Novelist can scarcely be so 
Infantile as nut to perceive the immense 
Advantages of these Three General 
Styles or Methods or Modes of Ampli- 
fication. It is for Himself to decide 
which of the Three is best adapted to his 
genius—no, not his genius, for he has 
none—his purposes. It remains only 
that I should indicate the Application of 
Newspaper Amplification to the Art of 
Polite Novelling. 

Recurring again to my InspissatedJuice 
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or Pemmican of Novel, to wit: “‘ John 
falls in love with Jane and, after some 
difficulties, marries her,”’ it will in a mo- 
ment be seen that the proper noun 
“John” can be Amplified by the Entire 
History of John, his birth, parentage, 
station in life, personal appearance, age, 
habits, mental and moral traits, etc., etc. 
So likewise of the phrase “falls in love ;” 
it opens the whole boundless Theory of 
the Affections; but, in this instance, the 
Novelist will do well to confine himself 
to the Practice rather than to the Theory 
of the Applications. “Jane” is, of 
course, the Heroine, in brief Pemmican 
Form, however, ready to be diluted, en- 
larged, Amplified, in short, Spread by 
the Novelist’s art, assisted by my Patent 
Spatula, heretofore alluded to. The very 
mention of the name Jane, calls up that 
By Far the Profoundest and Most Inscru- 
table of all Mysteries, the Character of 
Woman (vide Charles Reade passim.) 
Not to dwell further upon my Pemmi- 
can, (a great variety of which I have 
now in store, and am constantly receiv- 
ing per canal boat Dishwater, Puffly, 
master,) I will close by saying that the 
words ‘‘ some difficulties,” and “ marries 
her,” are susceptible of Infinite Expan- 
sion, and with this remark I end the 
Chapter on Amplification, which has 
been Amplified merely with the view of 
illustrating the ease with which the pro- 
cess of Amplifying may be effected. 


Upon second thought, I think it well 
to add the following 


ADVICE, 


Of the Three General Modes of News- 
paper Amplification, the first is adapted 
to persons who talk bigly without diffi- 
culty. Its Effect is indeed admirable. 
There is no fact or conceit so trivial and 
foolish that it may not be metamorphos- 
ed into the Highest Wisdom, or, at least, 
into the Tone and Semblance of the 
Highest Wisdom, by the Polysyllabic 
Method of Spreading. But to those who 
find it difficult to talk bigly, the adapta- 
tion of this Method will be attended with 
the labour of a frequent recurrence to 
the Dictionary, a thing to be sedulously 
avoided by all who desire to novel po- 
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litely, that is to say, easily, alike to 
Reader and to Writer. 

The Tautological—Plain English Form 
of Amplification, is perhaps the best of 
all Forms for the mass of Novelists, 
whether young or old. See grinders on 
the Novellette everywhere. 

The Rural-Flabby Form may be used 
with advantage by Beginners and Idiots. 
Heretofore it has been extensively prac- 
tised in Polite Novelling, but it is certain 
that the publication of Wufficks’s Hand- 
book will work an entire reformation 
in this vice. 

Roie. Amplify: mainly with Tautol- 
ogy of Word or Idea. 

Exampite. Dumas, Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, Bulwer, Everybody. 

Exception. Charles Reade. 

Exception To Exception. ‘“ Never too 
Late to Mend.” 


CHAP. V. 
OF SIZE IN NOVELS. 


I had hoped that the day of Three 
Volume Novels, with Sequels, Subsequels, 
and Interminabie Prolongations, was well 
past. But the Inexcusable Dimensions 
of “What will He Do with It?” and 
“The Virginians,” convince me to the 
contrary. The reasonable Compression 
of Novels will therefore be one of the 
Prominent Reforms which I shall incul- 
cate in this Manual. 

The urgent Necessity of Compres- 
sion will be seen from hence: Ladies 
and Gentlemen must Novel—the Age 
requires it; but, if they must Novel, 
they must by all means Novel Politely. 
Everything must be sacrificed to Polite- 
ness. Now it is obviously Impolite to 
Bore; ergo the Necessity of Compres- 
sion and the moderate indulgence of the 
arts of Amplification. Leave Long 
Novels to those who work for bread, 
and Thick Books make over to Scientific 
Men and Theologians. Be Decent, be 
Genteel, be Polite in your Novelling. 
Bore no man “ nor woman neither.” I 
should say that 400 pp. duodecimo was 
the Utmost Limit to which a Polite Novel 
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should extend; beyond that, one is sure 
to verge upon the Ungenteel. 

Rute. Novel briefly, i. e., Politely. 

Exampite. Peg Woffington, Christie 
Johnstone, Picciola, Undine, The Profes- 
sor, Cakes and Ale. 

Exceptions. Too numerous to men- 
tion. 


CHAP. VI. 
OF CHARACTERS IN NOVELLING, 


Concerning the Characters admissible 
in Noveling, I must again remind the 
Neophyte Novelist that his first duty is 
Politeness. With the view of enforcing 
this Important Point, I submit a few ob- 
servations. 


Terr Nomper. The fewer Characters 
the Better, provided they be not Too Few. 
Thus one would strain his Politeness 
did he have but a Single Character or 
a Half or Two-thirds of a Character. 
Let the Young Novelist bear in mind 
the fact that in Noveling he occupies the 
Altitude of a person introducing People 
to his Friends and Acquaintances, all of 
whom, it is to be supposed, are Eminent- 
ly Genteel. As he would Never take in 
a body a Couple of Hundred or a Thou- 
sand individuals into the private Parlour 
of a Friend, so let him Beware of bring- 
ing too many Characters into his Novel. 
I will not allude to the difficulty of Man- 
aging a great number of Characters, as 
no one will be Impolite enough to him- 
self to undertake a task which could 
cause the Slightest Inconvenience. 

Taerr Kinp. Touching the kind of 
Characters, this may be said: That a too 
Stringent Politeness must not be exer- 
cised. The majority of Characters should 
at least be Reputable people, but a Ras- 
cal or two, a Low-Flung Fellow, a Vixen 
of a Woman, and even a Brat of a Child, 
if not too prominently brought forward, 
are permissible in the Most Decent of 
Novels. Do not betray much familiarity 
with the plebeian classes. Polite Society, 
it is true, are curious about these ani- 
mals, but it is not advisable that their 
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curiosity should be gratified through 
You. Let them apply to Hack-writers. 

Terr Variety. As this point has 
been incidentally treated in the preced- 
ing Paragraph, I will only add that al- 
though “variety is the spice of life,” 
and that a Novel, to be a Novel, must be 
even Spicier than real life, it should be 
borne in mind in Polite Novelling, that 
the Variety of Characters should never 
exceed the Variety of Dishes in a well- 
appointed Dinner. Indeed the Novelist 
may gather many Useful Hints from the 
Culinary Art, for what is he himself but 
a Literary Cook? (no allusion here to 
a distinguished Adept in Novelling in 
Virginia,) practising the same, not in- 
deed as a Profession, but as a Fashion- 
able Pastime. 

Tuer Acres. In what may with great 
propriety be called the Characterology 
of Novelling, the Student must not neg- 
lect the subject of Age. After much re- 
flection I have been enabled to save the 
Beginner much trouble by means of the 
ensuing comprehensive Idea: Decide 
the Age of your Characters as you do 
the Age of a Horse, viz: by their Teeth. 
Before the process of Teething has com- 
menced, Characters are rarely admitted 
into Polite Society, and when their Teeth 
are entirely gone, Characters are rarely 
interesting. With respect to False Teeth, 
I scarcely know what to say. A Heroine 
with False Teeth is out of the question, 
so also a Hero, and yet False Teeth 
abound most in the most Polite Society. 
With one remark, I leave this puzzling 
and disagreeable topic. 

Remark: A Character with False Teeth 
and a good Moral Character is scarcely 
admissible in Polite Novelling ; therefore 
let the Moral Character of your Charac- 
ter conform to the state of the Character’s 
Teeth. 

Inasmuch as the Chapter next succeed- 
ing this will contain some valuable sug- 
gestions on the subject of Heroes and 
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Heroines, I will conclude with my usual 
Conclusion. 

Rutz. Not too many nor too various 
Characters. Let them be mainly Re- 
spectable. Attend to their Teeth. 

Exampte, The History of Little Bo- 
Peep. Love me Little, Love me Long. 

Exception. The most notable excep- 
tion which I can now recall in regard to 
the proper Number of Characters has oc- 
curred in this country, and in the State 
of Virginia, but, for reasons given ina 
preceding Chapter, I am forced to deny 
myself the pleasure of indicating that 
Exception. I will only say that it was 
Aggravated and Most Wanton. The 
French, I think, are apt to err on this 
point: Dickens, too, is almost always Im- 
polite in this respect. As to the Variety 
of Characters, I can point to several 
modern Novels which would not very far 
mislead the Beginner, as, for example, 
“The Initials ;” but, upon the whole, 
prefer again to refer to the Second Book 
of this Work. There is a Latin Novel 
and a German Theological Novel, both of 
which are entirely unexceptionable on 
this point, but I have forgotten their 
names, and rather expect they are ex- 
tinct. As to the Age of Characters, I 
am free to confess that very few Novelists 
have erred, but it must be allowed that the 
Dental Law of Ages was never laid down 
until it appeared in this Hand-book. It 
is an invaluable Generalization for the 
Young Novelist. 

ApverTiseMEeNT. Mr. G, Buggini Wuf- 
ficks, No. 1{ Laid St., Lugsville, has on 
hand a large and assorted stock of Ready 
Made Characters, of his own manufac- 
ture, to which he begs to call the atten- 
tion of Polite Novelists, and especially 
such as have Weak Inventive Faculties. 
Price $2 per dozen. Single Character 
25 cts. Second-hand Characters 1 cent 
each. For cash. 

N. B. Mr. Wufficks has no connec- 
tion with the Literary Slop Shops. 
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RAIN IN THE WOODS. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


Out in the fair green wood, 
Where tall old oaks their giant branches throw, 
And silvery elms bend gracefully and low 

To kiss the crystal flood; 


While pattering overhead 
Comes slowly down the blessed summer rain, 
Giving the shining leaves a richer stain 
Where’er its drops are shed ; 


I bare my heated brow, 
I loose my tresses to the cool, damp breeze; 
I pause where softly sifted through the trees 
Trickle the rain-drops slow. 


My languid frame revives, 

A fresher life through all my being thrills ; 

The Heaven-born shower that gently thus distils 
New strength into me gives. 


As on the poet’s brain 
With worldly care and earthly toil o’erwrought, 
Cometh at times a Heaven-inspired thought, 
Like the sweet summer rain. 


So onward still I pass, 
*Mid the high greenwood and the solemn pines, 
Where clear and pure a pendant diamond shines 
On every blade of grass. 


Brushing a crystal shower 
From the low boughs that droop beside the way 
Pausing to pluck a moist and fragrant spray 
From the wild jasmine bower; 


Breaking the pools that lie 
Half hidden in the beds of velvet moss, 
Whence blue-eyed violets their head uptoss 
As slowly I pass by. 


How doth the wood rejoice 
In the new life unto its lone heart given ! 
Sending its sweet thanksgiving up to Heaven! 
In birds’ and streamlets’ voice. 


So, would my spirit fain 
Pour forth in praise the thoughts that through it throng, 
And utter forth its low and humble song 

To bless the summer rain ! 
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It was sunset—sunset within the trop- 
ics. A day of cloudless splendour was 
succeeded by an evening of dewy fresh- 
ness ; and the too ardent glances of cheery 
old Sol were now veiled in a pile of fleecy 
clouds, whose golden brightness seemed 
almost to rival the dazzling glory of 
the retiring monarch, as the curtain of 
night shut him from view, and left his 
domain in charge of night’s less gorgeous, 
but more beauteous queen and her myri- 
ads of starry attendants. The rich emer- 
ald of the luxuriant verdure was still glow- 
ing with the sky’s rosy tint, tall palms 
lifted their stately heads ready to drink 
in the pearly dew as it should be distilled 
from the heavens, whilst 


“In every change of earth and sea, 
Breathed the deep soul of Poesy. 

And ordour was on the breeze, 

Sweet thefts of rose and lemon trees.” 


The day had been one of intense heat, 
but toward evening the sea breeze swept 
softly over the bosom of the gently-flow- 
ing Meinam, and all nature seemed re- 
vivified at the reappearance of “ the Doc- 
tor,” the soubriquet by which this period- 
ical sea-breeze is universally designated 
allover Southern Asia. The lately sleep- 
ing city has awaked from the afternoon 
siesta, multitudes again throng the busy 
marts, eager passers to and fro carelessly 
jog each other in the Bazaars as if their 
thoughts were elsewhere, and here and 
there little companies converse together, 
as if something of more than ordinary 
interest claimed their attention; while 
the river, almost deserted during the sul- 
try hours that preceded the sunset, is 
now all alive with the gay cavalcades who 
for business or pleasure, in gilded state 
canoe or unpretending Sampan, float rap- 
idly along its smooth waters, in which are 
reflected the graceful fringes of the pala- 
ces and temples that adorn its banks. 
Silently and sluggishly winds the beauti- 
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LIFE IN A PALACE; OR, GLIMPSES OF ROYALTY. 


A Sketch of the Romantic Life af His Majesty Somdet Phra Paramendr Maha Mong- 
kut Phra Chom Klau Chan Yu Hua, the present King of Siam. 


BY A TRAVELLER. 





ful river in its onward course toward the 
sea, but a general stir is visible among 
the vessels anchored amid its glassy ed- 


dies, pennons float from every mast, 
and the flaunting, parti-coloured junks 
seem even more than usually redolent of 
red paint, and gay with rain-bow-tinted 
flags and streamers. Gongs and kettle- 
drums from the towers call the busy pop- 
ulace to evening prayers ; and delorously 
beat the Chinese tomtoms, as from the 
crowded decks of the junks, the long- 
haired celestials cast their burning in- 
cense into the smooth waters, and light 
the fragrant “‘ jos-sticks” upon their gild- 
ed altars. 

Small lamps send forth their twinkling 
light from the floating-houses moored on 
the banks of the river, and here and 


‘there are heard the harsh tones of the 


Chinese fiddle discoursing discord, not 
music, across the waters of the noble 
river, rolling majestically on its way, all 
unmindful alike of the ery of misery from 
the loathsome cell of the prisoner’s damp 
dungeon, and the acclamations ofjoy with 
which a mighty nation are welcoming the 
advent of an infant Prince. 

Far up within the massive walls of a 
city, whose population numbers more 
than half a million of souls, the busy 
multitude are still more noisy in their 
demonstrations of joy, whilst their shouts 
and acclamations seem to rend the very 
heavens. Bells are riuging sonorously, 
gongs sounding, and fire-rockets whirling 
and whizzing through the air, hissing and 
smoking in the waters of the noble river, 
or soaring aloft far above the gilded tur- 
rets of the hundred gorgeous palaces that 
adorn ‘the city of Bangkok, the proud 
metropolis of *‘ the sacred and great king- 
dom of Siam.” Criers proclaim from the 
loftiest pinnacles of the castles and watch- 
towers, that ‘‘a Son of Heaven has de- 
scended to earth; and the beauteous 
queen of love and beauty, the mistress of 
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the royal harem, and the favorite consort 
of her regal spouse, has presented to her 
liege lord, His Golden-footed Majesty of 
Siam, the lung-coveted blessing cf a son, 
an heir to his rich and populous domain !” 
Other ladies of the royal harem had long 
before been thus fortunate, and the proud 
old monarch already numbered in his 
large family, not only five hundred beau- 
teous wives, but a score or two of prince- 
ly sons and daughters; but she who claim- 
ed the proud preéminence of queen con- 
sort, the most illustrious and best-beloved 
of all, had hitherto been childless ; and 
there was therefore no legal successor to 
the throne, or rather none had as yet been 
appointed. For, according to Siamese law, 
the children of the queen or principal 
wife are the legal heirs, and it is only 
when she is childless, that a successor 
is selected at the king’s own option, 
from among the offspring of his other 
wives. This selection had hitherto been 
deferred in the hope that the queen might 
yet become the fortunate mother of a son ; 
and now these long deferred hopes have 
been realized, and the lady Mu-ha-kra- 
sat-Ying has given birth to a son, named 
from that hour, Chau-Faa or ‘‘ Prince of 
the Upper Regions.” 

Was it strange, that at this propitious 
event—one so long and so earnestly de- 
sired both by prince and people, and one 
that seemed, by fixing the succession ac- 
cording to the legal standard, to promise 
security against the terrible scourge of 
civil war, in case of his majesty’s death 
—was it strange that this event should 
be the occasion of such general demon- 
strations of rejoicing; or that fétes and 
processions, songs and_ illuminations 
should be the order of the day, on this 
grand jubilee of the nation? Was it not 
lawful and reasonable that the wide gulf 
that separates sovereign and subject, 
should on this propitious day be forgot- 
ten,—that the king should stoop from his 
lofty dignity to receive the cungratula- 
tions of his people, and the subject forget 
for the hour his griefs and his wrongs, 
and the oppressive yoke that ground him 
to the dust or robbed him of his hardly- 
earned goods—to rejoice in an event that 
promised the well-being of his country? 


Life in a Palace; or, Glimpses of Royalty. 
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Even to the prisoner’s loathsome dungeon 
had the good news descended, a general 
amnesty had gone forth, largesses had 
been given, the prisoner was released and 
the criminal pardoned. 

But amid these general rejoicings, there 
sat alone in a gloomy apartment within 
the precincts of the Palace Royal, a young 
man, who evidently took no part in the 
nation’s joy. His rich dress and the in- 
signia of rank that adorned his person, 
proclaimed him of royal lineage; but the 
dark frown that lowered upon his brow, 
and the occasional gestures of impatience 
as ever and anon he rose and paced the 
narrow apartment in evident irritation, 
showed quite as plainly that his princely 
rank had not exempted him from the suf- 
fering which is alike the birth-right of 
prince and peasant. He had scarcely yet 
numbered eighteen years, but his figure 
was well-developed and handsomely 
rounded, and his face would have been 
strikingly handsome, but for the dark 
passions that had already stamped their 
impress on his fresh young manhood. 
The appointments of the narrow closet 
he occupied, illy accorded with his evi- 
dent rank, and the eagerness with which 
he listened to every slight sound that fell 
upon his ear, showed that he expected or 
feared intrusion. 

He was in truth the eldest son of the 
reiguing sovereign, and though never ac- 
tually nominated as heir apparent to his 
father’s domain, yet so long as the queen 
consort continued childless, there was lit- 
tle doubt on the minds of any, that he 
would ultimately succeed his father; and 
from early boyhood he had been accus- 
tomed to regard himself and to be regard- 
ed by the whole court, as the real heir. 
But now all his hopes were suddenly 
dashed, and he as the child of an inferior 
wife, was unhesitatingly set aside in favour 
of the issue of the queen. To make the 
matter still worse, he had been obliged 
to unite in the general rejoicings, and as 
a dutiful son to congratulate his kingly 
father on the new cup of bliss which the 
elated monarch was already quaffing with 
such delicious joy. But as he writhed 
under the bitter thought, he cursed his 
own unlucky destiny, and the mother that 
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had given him birth: and longed to blot 
out the existence of the innocent babe 
whose rising star had thus obscured the 
brightness of his own ; and fearing lest 
the king should observe the frown of dis- 
content that he strove in vain to banish 
from his brow, he sought the obscure 
apartment we have noticed, that there se- 
cluded from every eye, he might vent his 
indignation alone, and bewail the unhap- 
py destiny that had suddenly cast him 
from the proud pinnacle of his hopes as 
“heir presumptive to the golden throne,” 
to the obscure condition of an inferior, if 
not a younger son. And there in that 
obscure apartment, in the broodings of 
that wrathful and discontented spirit, was 
laid the foundation of events that were 
destined to shake that kingdom to its cen- 
tre, fill the throne with a usurper, and 
alter for more than a quarter of a centu- 
ry, the whole destinies of the nation. 

But we turn from this gloomy apart- 
ment and clouded brow and chafing spi- 
rit, to glance for a moment at a more 
pleasing picture, where amid softest mu- 
sic and fragrant perfumes, surrounded 
by careful attendance and all the appli- 
ances of oriental luxury, lay in the dream- 
less slumbers of unconscious infancy, the 
innocent cause of all these varied emo- 
tions. 

A gorgeously furnished apartment of 
the royal harem, was that princely nur- 
sery, with ceilings of costly mosaic, from 
which hung lamps of richly chased sil- 
ver, the light from them being softened 
by falling through shades of oiled silk, 
that the delicate sight of the infant might 
not be injured by too much glare; and 
the lamps were fed with cocoanut oil per- 
fumed with attar of roses, that filled the 
spacious apartment with their rare per- 
fume. The floor was covered with downy 
Persian carpets that hushed every foot- 
fall, divans and cushions of velvet em- 
broidered in gold and precious stones fill- 
ed every niche, and pictures and mirrors 
rare and costly hung on every side ; while 
scattered here and there over the room 
were vases of choice flowers that served 
not only to gratify the eye, but loaded the 
air with their delicate fragrance; and the 
soft notes of the Laos Organ, coming in 
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from an open door that led to an adjoin- 
ing apartment, were just sufficiently au- 
dible to induce a dreamy repose. And 
here, in this earthly Paradise, beneath a 
canopy of massive gold, from which hung 
curtains of richly-embroidered muslin, 
slumbered on downy cushions of satin, 
the young heir, whose birth had been her- 
alded by demonstrations of such unusual 
joy. The queenly mother reposed in an 
adjoining apartment; but a score or two 
of well-practised physicians and nurses 
hovered around the infant’s couch, ready 
to minister to his necessities, and watch- 
ing his very breathing, lest disease in 
some unwonted garb should place its en- 
venomed finger on the tiny form, or death 
claim the choice treasure for his own. 
But it was not so decreed—-the fair blos- 
som flourished day by day, expanding its 
beauteous petals to the bright sunshine 
and fragrant dew that nourished its love- 
liness, till it unfolded at length, into a 
healthy, vigorous, and symmetrical flower. 

Ten years passed on, and that same fair 
young mother gave birth to another 
princely son ; and again palace and city 
rang with rejoicings; for not only did 
this auspicious event serve to make the 
succession more secure by providing ano- 
ther heir of purely royal blood, but the 
head physiciun had discovered a peculiar- 
ity in the form and colour of the new-born 
infant’s tongue, a peculiarity that had 
belonged to one of Siam’s most illustrious 
kings in by-gone days, and which the as- 
trologers were quite sure augured for the 
royal infant a career of more than ordi- 
nary éclat. Most gladly too was the lit- 
tle stranger welcomed by his friendly bro- 
ther, then a noble boy of ten, an affection 
which from that hour grew and strength- 
ened with every successive year, and was 
in due time warmly reciprocated by Chau 
Faa Noi (Prince of Heaven the younger) 
as the little prince was named, the Not 
(younger) being added to distinguish him 
from his brother, Chau Faa Yai (Prince 
of Heaven the Elder.) 

Now again were the dark passions of 
Prince Chau Phra-Mé-Cha-Ri (the king’s 
eldest son and half brother of the little 
princes) roused to a fearful degree, for 
now still another obstacle stood in his 
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way to the throne, and should he even 
succeed in removing one, it would serve 
but to induce a more jealous watch-care 
over the survivor. ‘And this black- 
tongue!” exclaimed he in his wrath, 
“what does this prognosticate, that the 
stupid multitude should bow down to it, 
as before a god? They would even now, 
I doubt not, place this infant in swad- 
dling bands, upon the throne and greet 
him as their monarch, rather than me, 
who but for these intruding brats, would 
have been the undisputed heir! I am 
my father’s first-born, the son of his young 
manhood, and he loves me as such, better 
than my brethren. Had this doll-faced 
woman died long ago, or had she never 
been born, my mother might perchance 
have filled her place, and then I should 
have stood where these accursed nurse- 
lings now stand—destruction to them !” 
Thus chafing and lashing his grieved 
spirit into a perfect frenzy, he cursed 
alike the innocent mother and her unof- 
fending children, and swore perpetual 
vengeance on their devoted heads. 

We pass now over another hiatus of 
ten years, and stand again in that royal 
palace; but it is the chamber of death 
we now enter, and witness not the soft 
slumbers of unconscious infancy, but the 
passing away of an aged monarch from 
the cares and anxieties, the pomps and 
vanities of an earthly throne, to the re- 
alities of an untried country. But kings 
may not die as other men—eyen in this 
last scene of the drama, they must be 
surrounded by all the state and ceremo- 
nial of royalty—pills must be disguised 
in comfits, and nauseous doses drained 
from golden cups; and though the phys- 
ical system be racked with agony, kingly 
decorum must be observed, and even the 
last expiring moments given to state 
cares and arrangements for the succes- 
sion. 

Here under the gilded canopy of state, 
lay the feeble sufferer, wasted and worn 
by painful disease, but in full possession 
of his mental faculties. He had known 
for years of the bitter hatred borne by 
his eldest son for the two youthful 
princes; murmured threats of the for- 
mer against the queen and her children 
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had several times been reported to him; 
and often and tenderly had the anxious 
father remonstrated with his rebellious 
son, though to no purpose; and the last 
days of the expiring monarch had been 
embittered by distressing fears for the 
consequences that might arise from this 
bitter hatred. As the closing scene drew 
nigh, all the children of the monarch 
were summoned to his couch, where were 
already assembled the cabinet, coun- 
cil and officers of state, and concealed 
from view by a costly screen, were the 
weeping wives and their attendants. The 
fast-glazing eye wandered wistfully from 
face to face among those that surrounded 
the couch of the invalid, and at length 
he inquired why Chau-Phra-M4-Cha-Ri 
was not with the rest. Noone had before 
noted his absence, but now a messenger 
was dispatched to summon him, and a 
few moments after, the Prince entered 
and saluted his father. The dying mon- 
arch now beckoned the two sons of the 
queen, and uniting their hands placed 
them in that of their half-brother, and 
bade them, in feeble tones, to love each 
other, and dwell peaceably and content- 
edly in their several positions. He ask- 
ed of them all a solemn promise to this 
effect, which was readily accorded by the 
two young brothers, but adroitly evaded 
on the part of Chau-Phré-M4-Cha-Ri, who 
replied that in the subordinate position 
Fate had assigned him, it would be his 
place to receive favours, not to bestow 
them, even on his younger brother; and 
smiling bitterly, he soon after left the 
room, to complete the arrangements he 
was making with his followers, to have 
himself proclaimed king, as soon as his 
father should ceased to breathe. This 
was done with indecent haste actually 
before the body was cold, and while the 
youthful heir and his child-brother were 
still weeping in each other’s arms, over 
the couch of death, too much overwhelm- 
ed with present grief, to have given a 
thought to the future. 

Prince Chau-Phra-Ma-Cha-Ri was now 
about thirty-eight years of age, the legal 
heir about twenty, and his little brother 
scarcely ten. Chau-Faa-Yai, the right- 


ful sovereign, was of a mild, peace-loving 
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disposition, unostentatious, and studious 
in his habits, so that he had lived much 
in retirement, and really was very little 
elated when he supposed himself about 
to enter upon his rightful heritage. He 
was not generally known to the people, 
or even the nobility, having manifested 
little disposition to mingle in court fes- 
tivities, and being more devoted to books 
than to athletic sports, or public recrea- 
tions of any sort. 

Chau-Phra-M4-Cha-Ri, on the contra- 
ry, had thrown himself constantly among 
the people, and had taken great pains to 
win the favour of the nobles and state 
officers. He was, in all respects, what 
he aimed at being, a man of the nation, 
and the people, dazzled by the specious 
promises he made of future rewards and 
preferments, readily espoused his cause, 
and swore eternal fealty to his interests. 

Under these circumstances, it was not 
difficult for him to cause himself to be 
proclaimed king, and levying a large 
army from among his most attached ad- 
herents, he boldly defied all opposition. 
The Prince Chau-Faa-Yai fled in dismay, 
but found a temporary asylum among a 
few old nobles who still maintained 
their loyalty—the young nobility having 
almost to a man, enlisted under the 
banner of the usurper. The ports were 
now all closed and strictly guarded, so 
that escape from the kingdom was im- 
possible, and a large reward being offer- 
ed for the head of the unhappy Prince, 
he was hunted down like a wild beast 
by many of the very courtiers who, dur- 
ing the last hours of the old kinz, had 
sworn undying allegiance to his son. 
As a last resource, the young Prince fled 
to a Wat, (Budhist Temple,) shaved his 
head, put on the sacred yellow robe, 
and became a priest,—and by virtue of 
Royal rank, High Priest of the Em- 
pire. By this step a double advantage 
was gained—first, his life was sacred and 
inviolate, for no man, not even the sov- 
ereign himself, dare lay hands upon the 
sacred person of a priest, and secondly, 
as a priest he secured the homage that 
had been refused him as a sovereign, even 
the reigning monarch being compelled 
by the Budhist Law, to bow and do rey- 
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erence to a priest whenever he passes 
nearhim. Chan-F4éa-Yai exulted in this, 
and in after years, often threw himself 
in his brother’s way, particularly on fes- 
tivals and high days when large numbers 
of the people were present, that the 
king might be compelled to pay a hom- 
age which the haughty Priest would not 
deign even to notice, or if at all, only 
with contempt. Especially was this ob- 
servable at the annual festivals, when ac- 
cording to long established custom, the 
Sovereign visited every Temple, and pre- 
sented a priestly robe to each member 
of the sacred fraternity. He durst on 
no occasion omit the gift of his priestly 
brother, and yet he well knew from past 
experience, how it would be received ; 
for the Priest, when the gift was laid at 
his feet, would haughtily spurn it, and 
with scorn and loathing written in every 
line of his pale, intellectual countenance, 
would walk disdainfully off, ere the 
trembling king had risen to his feet. 

One can readily imagine the bitter mor- 
tification of this haughty despot, at be- 
ing thus rudely spurned in the presence 
of his own cringing subjects; and how 
he, whose will was law, and whose sim- 
ple word or beck was life or death to the 
loftiest noble in his realm, how sorely he 
would writhe under these repeated in- 
sults from his priestly brother; and how 
from year to year, the jealous hatred that 
began, as we have seen, at his infant ri- 
val’s birth, would be intensified and 
deepened and widened into the bitterest 
rage and thirst for revenge. And yet 
there was no alternative but to bear it 
with such grace as he might ; and writhe 
under it as he would,. so long as the sa- 
cred yellow robe enveloped the person of 
his hated brother, that brother’s life was. 
invulnerable, and not a man in the king- 
dom could be bribed or bullied into any 
attempt against it. This the Priest well 
knew, and while acknowledging, as. he 
often did to his foreign friends, that 
Budhism. was all a fable, and its gods 
mere myths, a hollow system fit only 
to amuse weak-minded women and cred- 
ulous children, he yet availed himself of 
its prejudices, as a protective against the 
malice of his half-brother, and found in 
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the calm quiet of the cloister, the leisure 
for study and reflection that, by him, 
were a thousand times more prized than 
would have been the crown and sceptre 
of earth’s mightiest domain. [is private 
income was large and wholly indepen- 
dent of the crown, and his revenues as 
High Priest of the Empire immense, so 
that in this respect there was nothing 
left for him to desire. The chief draw- 
back to his complete felicity, was the ne- 
cessary renunciation of his beautiful 
young wife and infant son, with the for- 
mer of whom, as a priest, he could hold 
no communication whatever; and even 
the latter he could see only in public, at 
stated intervals. 

The younger Prince, Chau-Faa-Noi, 
was, at the time of his father’s death, 
scarcely ten years old, and, as such a 
mere child, was considered too insigni- 
ficant a personage to make it necessary 
to put him out of the way. He was con- 
sequently allowed to go at large, to con- 
tinue in the palace provided for him by 
his father; and as he grew to manhood, 
to maintain in all respects an establish- 
ment suited to his rank as a Prince of 
the blood and a younger brother of the 
reigning king. As a matter of state 
policy he was always received at court as 
a special favourite by the monarch, and 
in order to disarm the just indignation 
he would naturally fecl toward the 
usurper, he was loaded with royal titles, 
and everywhere recognized as ‘“ the man 
whom the king delighted to honour.” 

As the character of the young Prince 
developed, the bright promise of his 
early years was more than fulfilled in 
the intellectual superiority and manly 
virtues of his maturity ; and the. bril- 
liant career upon which he seemed at 
once to enter justified, for once, the 
prognostications of the astrologers and 
soothsayers. 

Years passed on, and the excitement 
attending the rebellion had died out, the 
glitter and dazzle by which the brilliant 
usurper had blinded the eyes of his peo- 
ple, began to subside, and they could 
not help recognizing the vast superiority 
of their noble and manly young Prince, 
(now since his brother’s consecration to 
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the priesthood, the legal heir,) to the 
selfish, jealous intriguer to whom in an 
hour of excited fully, they had sworn al- 
legiance. The eyes of the usurper were 
now opened to the fatal error he had 
committed in sparing the life of this 
popular favourite; but it was too late to 
retract without exciting the people to 
open rebellion, and the only alternative 
seemed to be to ingratiate himself in the 
affections of his young brother, speak of 
him as the next heir, and thus supersede 
the desire of any immediate attempt to 
regain the throne of his ancestors. 

He was, however, kept under the con- 
stant surveillance of the king’s officers, 
his conduct closely watched, and his 
most trivial actions daily reported to the 
jealous usurper, who like most unjust 
claimants for the rights of others, sat 
uneasily on his throne, and despite the 
apparent tranquillity of the gilded hea- 
vens, ever imagined some dark cloud 
about to burst in fury upon his head, 
or Jove’s imperial thunderbolts marshal- 
led ready to hurl him from his throne. 
But the young Prince, though defacioa 
state prisoner, was constantly assured by 
the wily monarch, that it was only fear 
for his safety as heir apparent, that in- 
duced his affectionate (?) brother to keep 
him thus surrounded by the minions of 
the crown. The same fraternal regard 
for his health kept one of the king’s 
own physicians always at the Prince’s 
elbow, and compelled him to swallow 
many a nauseous dose, certes none the 
more palatable that he was kept in pro- 
found ignorance of its ingredients, and 
never by any means sure that it was not 
a slow poison which was ultimately to 
secure his removal, and make clear the 
way for the succession of the king’s own 
sons. But this was a bold stroke for 
which the cowardly usurper was by no 
means prepared, lest the slumbering lion 
once aroused should prove too dangerous 
and deadly a foe. And so, the two, 
whilst fully cognizant of each other’s 
secret thoughts and purposes, yet con- 
tinued to play off the ridiculous farce of 
a pretended affection. The king at 
heart, hating his young brother with a 
deadly hatred, would gladly have plung- 
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ed the assassin’s dagger to his heart; 
and the young Prince, though by no 
means deceived by the king’s specious 
disguises, and fully aware that his life 
was held on the uncertain tenure of the 
caprices of a jealous and unprincipled 
despot, yet maintained in his intercourse 
with his half brother, such an appear- 
ance of calm dignity and even content 
as would have lulled the suspicions of 
the keenest observer ; and each believed 
the other wholly ignorant of his own 
real sentiments. Yet Prince Chau-faa- 
Noi, when mingling with his friends in 
the social circle, and abating for the 
time his usual rigorous self-control, 
would unwittingly betray the gnawing 
care that preyed like the worm upon his 
peace; and his oft contracted brow told 
of a slumbering sorrow that would some- 
times defy restraint, and cast a cloud of 
gloom over his usually cheerful counte- 
nance. But even this corroding care, 
this ever-present sorrow, was perhaps 
an advantage in the end,—tending to 
strengthen and to develope the capacities 
of a noble nature, that perchance in a 
course of continuous prosperity might 
have been dwarfed and stifled by courtly 
adulation. 

Employment was necessary to keep 
down the memory of griefs that would 
otherwise have been overwhelming ; and 
the Prince applied himself vigorously to 
study, and to such manly exercises and 
pursuits, as were best suited to the full 
development of both the physical and 
mental systems. Through the aid of the 
few foreigners then resident at the Si- 
amese capital, he obtained a number of 
elementary books, and set himself dili- 
gently to the study of the English lan- 
guage, as well as French and Latin. 

In a few years he had mastered the 
first, and made very considerable pro- 
ficiency in the last two—he studied 
drawing, astronomy, mathematics, and 
navigation ; turned his attention to watch- 
making, which he first mastered himself, 
and then taught to several of his atten- 
dants; cast guns and cannons by his own 
unaided skill; and finally, by dint of an 
untiring energy and perseverance such 
as the world has seldom known, sub- 
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stituted for the miserable Chinese Junk 
of the country square-rigged vessels, 
admirably built after the European 
model. 

He first made an accurate drawing 
of an American barque that chanced to 
be lying in the harbour, took the meas- 
urements of the various parts with his 
own hands, and then without any aid 
whatever constructed a miniature model 
about four feet in length, which, for its 
symmetrical proportions and exquisite 
workmanship, would compare very fa- 
vourably with the much-lauded models 
of William IV, of England, still pre- 
served with such commendable pride in 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution of 
London. 

His next step was to drill a picked 
band of his servants, and in their pres- 
ence to build a second model, which 
when finished, he took to pieces, explain- 
ing as he went on, and duly instructing 
each man in the construction of the 
part he was expected to undertake. In 
this manner, the third model was com- 
pleted, built entirely by his men, with 
only an occasional hint from the Prince 
himself. A dock was then prepared, 
the necessary materials collected, a foun- 
dry set up, and the Prince and his men 
set regularly to work at ship building. 
In about four months a barque of three 
hundred and fifty tons was completed, 
and launched under the style and title 
of the ‘“‘ Royal Adelaide,” in honour of 
the Queen Dowager of England. Six 
months more saw the completion of a 
ship, larger and better built than the 
barque, and named the “Sir Walter 
Scott.” Various other ships, brigs, and 
schooners followed each other in quick 
succession; and the example of the 
Prince soon incited others to emulation. 
Phra-Nai-Wai, the son of the Prime Min- 
ister, built, in the space of about five 
years, some six or eight large-sized teak 
ships, one of which, the “ Victory,” 
was two thousand tons burden, and really 
too large to be of much use in Siam in 
consequence of the sand-bars at the 
mouth of the Meinam, forty miles below 
Bangkok. 

It was inconvenient and expensive to 
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load her so far from the city, and abso- 
lutely impossible to get her over the bars 
when loaded, so that she was kept most 
of the time laid up in dock, and the 
Siamese nobles contented themselves 
thereafter with smaller ships, better 
suited to the navigatiou of their rivers. 

But we return to the enterprising 
Prince, whose energy and intelligence 
have been the means of accomplishing so 
much for his country; and who stands 
himself, at this day of enlightenment 
and cultivation, as one of the first men of 
the age. Each year during the long 
reign of his half brother, which lasted 
more than a quarter of a century, wit- 
nessed some new trophy to the indomi- 
table energy and ability of Prince Chau- 
Faa-Noi; and each passing year tended 
to enthrone him more fully in the hearts 
of his countrymen, who began to look 
with longing eye for the demise of the 
usurper, as the requisite preliminary that 
was to bless them with a sovereign of 
- whom they were already so justly proud. 
This much-wished for day seemed now 
near at hand, the old king was aged and 
feeble, and feeling that his end was ap- 
proaching, he had already nominated the 
Prince Chau-Faa-Noi as his successor, 
wishing him a long and happy reign. 
A few more days, and in all human 
probability he would be king—a king al- 
most idolized by his people, and with 
the opportunity of doing now all that 
his warm earnest heart had long wished 
for his country and its oppressed and 
down-trodden people. 

But at this crisis appeared perhaps the 
noblest trait in the character of this 
amiable and high-minded Prince—a fra- 
ternal affection for the play-fellow of his 
youth, that long years of separation (not 
by distance, but of habit and pursuits, ) 
had not been able to quench; and a high 
sense of justice and right that was prvof 
against the allurements of even a crown 
anda sceptre. The elder brother had, 
by entering the priesthood, surrendered 
for the time, his right to the succession, 
and so Jong as his name was actually en- 
rolled among the clergy, he ceased to be 
heir to the throne. But he could, at any 
time that he choose to do so, leaye the 
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priesthood, and then his rights as Crown 
Prince again reverted to him, If, there- 
fore, when the old king should cease to 
breathe, Prince Chau-Faa-Yai had actu- 
ally thrown off his priestly garb, he was 
the legal heir; but if otherwise, the 
crown reverted to his brother, Prince 
Chau-Féa-Noi. All this the High Priest 
was fully aware of; but wisely judging 
that a crownless head was better than no 
head at all, he did not choose to risk 
leaving the priestly ranks, till absolutely 
certain that his half brother had no 
longer the power or the will to take 
away his life. He therefore determined 
to let the crown go to his younger 
brother, and to devote the remnant of 
his own days to the retirement and study 
that during the best years of his life, 
had been his only solace. This he calm- 
ly told his brother, and wished him all 
joy at the brilliant destiny that seemed 
to await him. The young Prince made 
little reply, but day and night watched 
untiringly at the king’s bedside; and 
when the old man had sunk into a death 
stupour from which it seemed impossible 
for him ever to arouse, though the phy- 
sicians said that he might linger thus 
yet several hours—then this noble, true- 
hearted young man hastened to his 
brother, and besought him to throw aside 
with all haste his priestly garb and show 
himself in courtier’s dress, as speedily as 
possible attheroyal palace. This the Priest 
declined doing, and greatly touched at this 
proof of fraternal affection, admonished 
his brother to return to his post, and as 
soon as the aged king ceased to breathe, 
to have himself proclaimed king. ‘“ You 
deserve the crown, brother,” said he, 
“and you are better suited to it than I, 
who am getting advanced in years, 
while you are in the prime of life, and 
your active habits and knowledge of the 
people will enable you to do far more 
for their happiness than I, who for near- 
ly thirty years have lived in retirement, 
and am in disposition and habits double 
your age, though really but ten years 
your senior.” With these and similar 


arguments he sought to prevail over his 
young brother to return to the palace, 
and prepare himself to assume at once 
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the duties of royalty; but the noble 
young Prince was not so easily silenced. 
He almost tore the priestly garb from 
his brother’s shoulders, and throwing his 
arms about his neck, besought him by 
the memory of their common father, by 
the yearning tenderness of the beaute- 
ous mother that sorrow had already laid 
in a premature tomb, by the love he bore 
to himself, and his regard for the happi- 
ness of both, to put on the royal robe he had 
brought for the purpose, and repair with 
him at once to the monarch’s dying bed. 

Overcome at last by his brother’s 
prayers and tears, the Priest yielded as- 
sent to his wishes, and the two reached 
the king’s bedside just in time to witness 
the last struggle. The dying monarch 
turned his eyes wistfully on the brothers 
as they sat locked in each other’s em- 
brace ; a faint flush rose to the cheek as 
he evidently recognized the ex-priest, 
and casting upon him a look of rage and 
mortification, he essayed to speak. It 
seemed the concentrated hatred and 
wrath of a life-time, mingled with the 
bitter consciousness that he was baffled 
at last, as if he longed to break forth in 
one last withering invective against the 
innocent victim of his fiendish malice— 
his life-long hatred and revenge. But it 
was too late—a deadly pallor succeeded 
the momentary excitement, and the 
spirit was gone to its last account. 

An hour afterwards, Chau-Faéa-Yai 
was proclaimed king ; and with the quiet 
dignity that had characterized his whole 
life, entered upon the discharge of his 
duties. 

His brother was appointed Second 
King, and was in everything his princi- 
pal stay and right-hand counsellor—de 
Sacto, the king, generously taking upon 
his younger and more vigorous shoulders 
the cares and labours, but leaving to his 
brother the éclat that attaches to the 
monarch’s life. 

Not an unkind word was spoken of 
the old king, a magnificent funeral was 
ordered, at which the royal brothers ap- 
peared as chief mourners; the wives and 
children of the late king were liberally 
provided for; and all were forbidden to 
make any reference to the offensive acts 
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of the deceased monarch, or his unjust per- 
secution of the legal heir. Certainly a 
mark of generous forbearance scarcely to 
have been expected even from a Chris- 
tian Prince, in return for such grievous 
wrongs—still less from one whose ad- 
vantages had been comparatively so 
limited ; and they speak a character of 
no ordinary worth. 

One month after the coronation of the 
new king, he again offered the throne to 
his brother, who again generously de- 
clined it, but promised to take upon 
himself all its arduous duties, and leave 
his brother the leisure for study and re- 
flection he so ardently desired. And so 
it has been arranged—the two reigning 
conjointly—unrivalled in ardent affec- 
tion for each other—and truly one in 
their aim to promote the happiness and 
well-being of their subjects—affording 
an anomaly in the records of oriental 
history, of two brothers, each for the 
sake of the other, ready to resign a king- 
dom and a crown, and reigning at last in 
mutual amity, and thus presenting to the 
world such a picture of self-sacrificing 
devotion, as one is seldom permitted to 
witness in this fallen state. 

These are the present monarchs of 
Siam, one of the richest and most densely 
populated countries in the world—and 
these kings are men who for enlightened 
policy, sound discretion, and mild and 
equitable use of the despotic power vested 
in them, stand first on the list of Eastern 
Potentates; and so wondrously superior 
are they to the age and nation that has 
produced them, that we are almost in- 
clined to regard them as supernatural 
personages, dropped down by some be- 
neficent genius from a higher sphere. 

The elder brother, who is nominally the 
king, bears the title of Somper Pura Para- 
MENDR Mana Moncxut Pura Crom Kiavu 
Cnau Yu-Hvua, His Exalied Majesty the 
Sacred and Great King, the Lord of Life 
and Supreme over All. 

He is now about fifty-five years of age, 
tall and slender in person, mild in dispo- 
sition, and wholly unostentatious in man- 
ner and habits. He was crowned on the 
15th of May, 1851, and was welcomed to 
the throne of his ancestors by universal 
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shouts and acclamations of joy that seemed 
to rend the very heavens, and were yet 
inadequate to the expression of half the 
emotions of the myriad hearts where he 
had so long been enthroned. It was, in- 
deed, a bright and glorious renewal of 
the national festivities and rejoicings that 
had marked the epoch of his birth on that 
gorgeous summer’s night, in that beauti- 
ful harem, where his advent was hailed 
with such rapturous joy. But between 
these two brilliant events, what a long, 
dark night of sorrow had intervened ; 
and who can wonder that on that mild, 
benevolent countenance those days of 
anxiety and nights of wearying wakeful- 
ness have written all too plainly the lines 
of care that even now, like the memory 
of some troublous dream, cast their 
shadows over the usually placid features. 
May the complete felicity of life’s calm 
evening blot out the bitter memories of 
its maturity, and as the curtain of death 
shall close around his mortal life, may 
angels be commissioned to welcome the 
ransomed spirit to a kingdom and crown 
that can never fade away. 

His noble wife, faithful to her first love 
during all those years of painful separa- 
tion, still lives to bless his declining years 
with her tender love; and the young son 
we have spoken of, is now a brilliant and 
accomplished statesman, holding an im- 
portant office under the government, and 
a worthy representive of his noble father. 

The younger brother of His Majesty 
is called the second king, and bears the 
title of Somper Pura Pawarenpr Kamesr 
Maneswaresk Pura Pin Criau Cuavu Yu 
Hva. 

He holds his own separate court, and 
receives nearly the same homage as his 
elder brother; and the two act so entirely 
in concert, that the will of the one is re- 
garded as sacred and absolute as the 
other, though if any issue should unhap- 
pily arise, the will of the first king would, 
of course, take precedence. The second 
king is commander-in-chief of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the country, and 
it is his duty to repel invasions, order the 
appointments of the forts, levy troops, 
&e., &e., &e. 

Since he came into power he has en- 
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larged the city walls, built several new 
forts and repaired the old ones, furnished 
grounds and buildings for the resident 
Consulates of six different uations, whose 
several flags may now be seen fluttering 
in the breezes that sweep over the proud 
metropolis of Siam; he has added largely 
to the navy of the country in splendid 
square-rigged, teak-built ships, and ban- 
ished forever the clumsy, uncouth junks 
of former days; and last, but not least, 
he has introduced steam into his country, 
and brought it to bear efficiently on the 
agricultural and commercial interests of 
the nation. Printing presses, and steam 
presses for the manufacture of sugar, (the 
staple of Siam, and the finest in the 
world,) have been introduced, and ten 
noble steamers now regularly plow the 
waters of the noble Meinam, multiplying 
ten-fold the commerce of the country, 
and furnishing facilities for intercourse 
with the outside world that, ten years ago, 
no native-born Siamese had ever dreamed 
of. At the last dates from the country, 
five new steamers were in process of 
building, and two were employed as semi- 
monthly packets between Bangkok and 
Singapore. 

These are some of the vast improve- 
ments that Siam owes to the two noble 
Princes now at the helm of State, and 
more especially to the active, enterpris- 
ing spirit of the younger, though it is due 
to the elder to state, that every effort put 
forth by the second king has been warmly 
and intelligently seconded by the first 
king, without whose co-operation these 
improvements could not have been carried 
out, at least to their full extent. 

The first king, unlike his inactive pre- 
decessor, makes frequent excursions to 
the sea shore, to the Provinces of Napluri, 
Petchiburi, Anghin, and Katchaburi, as 
well as to the old capital at Aynthia; and 
in all such cases, the second king occu- 
pies his brother’s place, and acts with 
precisely the same authority. So when 
the second king wishes to be absent for a 
time his elder brother cheerfully permits 
it, and assumes all his duties till his re- 
turn. 

The first king resides in the Wang 
Iudng, (Palace Royal ;) and the second 
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king in one scarcely less magnificent, 
called Wang Nah, (Front Palace,) which 
stands also within the walls, some dis- 
tance north of the Palace Royal. 

The second king, like his brother, has 
one son, a noble, promising youth, now 
about sixteen years of age. He bears 
the name of Prince George Washington, 
and has no Siamese name, though several 
royal titles. He was named in honour of 
the Father of our Country, for whose 
character His Majesty entertains the 
most profound veneration, and with whose 
history the young Prince has been made 
familiar from his childhood. Prince 
George usually wears the European cos- 
tume, and speaks English with almost 
the fluency of an Anglo-Saxon; whilst 
the propriety and graceful ease that char- 
acterize his compositions in our language, 
would put to shame the essays of many 
of our college graduates. _ 

With two such reigning Sovereigns, 
each possessing in the person of his heir 
so worthy and noble a representative of 
the talents and virtues of his illustrious 
parent, what may we not hope for the 
future of this rich and populous Empire? 
Shall we not expect that merging from 
the cloud of darkness in which oppres- 
sion and injustice have so lung obscured 
her brightness, she will now rise to her 
legitimate place among civilized and en- 
lightened nations; and throwing wide 
the gates of her ports, that she will, by 
by the exercise of a liberal and enlight- 
ened policy, invite to her hospitable 
shores a commerce that shall prove not 
less a blessing to herself than to her 
sister states, and our world at large. 

Mr. Eprror: 

I had just concluded this article and 
laid it on my table ready for mailing, 
when this morning’s post brought me an 
autograph letter from my old and attached 
friend, His Majesty, the first King of 
Siam, bearing the grand privy seal of 
state, and enclosing His Majesty’s private 
card, which being used only in his inter- 
course with personal friends, of course 
the recipient feels highly honoured by 
such a distinguishing mark of conde- 
scension. 
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The card is a fine French embossed 
one, with a neat silver border, scalloped 
and radiated in silver. It is handsomely 
engraved in English, with the words, 
Somdet Phra Paramendr Maha Mongkut, 
the translation of which I have already 
given in the former part of this article. 
You observe that he omits the latter part 
of his title, Phra Chom Klau, Chau Yu 
Hua, which signifies ‘“ Lord of Life, and 
Supreme over all’”—a significant circum- 
stance which confirms what I have al- 
ready stated concerning his modesty and 
sound sense. 

On the reverse of the card is written 
in the King’s own hand, 


“With respectful compliments, 
To Reverend Mrs. Fannie — ——.’’ 


(My name in full.) 
The letter, also written in English, is 
dated, 


‘Royal Residence, Grand Palace of Siam, 
Jan’y 24th, 1859.”— 


and commences, 


“Mrs. Fannie — ——, Esq., 
‘“* My dear friend,” &e., &., &e. 


This matter of titles is one that is ex- 
ceedingly puzzling to an Oriental, whose 
fondness for forms and ceremonies will 
never allow him to omit them; and yet 
his ignorance of their meaning leads to 
perpetual misapplication. The king, as 
customary with Eastern monarchs on all 
occasions, uses his own title as the super- 
scription of his letter, which is signed, 


“Your old, good friend, 
“Sompet Pura ParamenprR Mana Monc- 
KOK, 
“Major King of Siam and its Dependen- 
cies, &e., &e., &e.” 


Under these circumstances, his own 
nice sense of propriety and the respect he 
wished to show for me as a personal 
friend, would not permit him to address 
me without a title of some sort; and he 
thus resorts to the Reverend and Esquire, 
the former as a clerical title, the latter as 
a civil one; and both he supposes to be- 
long not less to the ladies than to their 
husbands or fathers. He has natarally 
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fallen into this error from seeing that 
European ladies are always treated as the 
equals of their associates of the other 
sex, sitting with them at table, walking 
with them side by side, &c.; and it is not 
strange that he should thus conclude that 
the same titles are applicable to the one 
as the other. 

The letter is written in a clear open 
hand, is concise in style, and most cor- 
dial in tone. His Majesty acknowledges 
the receipt of a letter from myself, ex- 
presses regret at having heard of some 
slight indisposition on my part, professes 
for me a warm affection, and expresses 
the desire that I should again visit his 
capital and renew the friendship with 
himself. It also alludes to the circum- 
stances of his coronation, the fact of his 
accession to the throne being in accord- 
ance with the desire of the whole national 
council of Siam, and concludes with some 
items of intelligence on the present con- 
dition of the country. This information 
Thad previously received in a letter from 
another friend, who resides still at the 
Siamese capital; and having already em- 
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bodied it in the preceding article, I for- 
bear to repeat it. 

The diction, style and penmanship of 
the letter, all do credit to the ability and 
application of a man, who five years ago 
knew not a letter of our alphabet, and 
who, though now past middle age, and 
burdened with the cares of State, with 
the interests of ten millions of people to 
provide for, has yet, almost unaided by 
teachers except the occasional hint of a 
foreign visitor, reached such a respectable 
degree of proficiency in one of the most 
difficult languages in the world. 

Some early day after my return from 
my Southern tour, I shall have the 
pleasure of showing you these interest- 
ing memorials ; and in the interim, per- 
mit me to offer my best wishes for your 
own health and happiness, and for your 
excellent magazine the success 1t so well 
merits. 

Whilst I remain, 


Ever and truly yours, 
F. R. D. 
Americus, Georgia, May 12th, 1859. 





In the following Dedication Sonnet, from a recent work of Mr. Simms, allusion is made 
most touchingly to a severe domestic affliction with which he was visited during the 


autumn of last year. 


DEDICATION SONNET. 
TO HON. W. PORCHER MILES, M. C. 


O rriznD! who satt’st beside me in the hour 

When Death was at my hearth; and in my home 

The mother’s cry of wailing for that doom, 

Long hovering, which, at last, with fatal power 
Descended, like the vulture on his prey, 

And in his talons bore away our young!— 

Thou know’st how terribly this heart was wrung: 
Thou cam’st with watch and soothing, night and day, 
No brother more devoted!—More than friend, 

Belovéd evermore,—behold me thine!— 

Yet have I little worthy that is mine, 

Save love, and this poor tribute; which must blend 
With memories of thy watch, and of our pain, 
And of those precious boys, we both have watched in vain! 


Woopianps, 8. C., April 2, 1859. 


W. Gitmore Sms. 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN RANDOLPH.* 


It was one of Oberlin’s wise max- 
ims that ‘‘ nothing should be destroyed, 
nothing thrown away or wasted ;”’— 
taking it, as he tells us, from the direc- 
tion of Christ to his disciples, after feed- 
ing the five thousand—“ Gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost.” I pro- 
pose to gather up a few fragments from 
my early recollections of one of the most 
remarkable men I ever knew;—and if 
not useful in the mere utilitarian sense 
of the term, they may, I hope, serve to 
beguile the time of some reader who 
might be worse. employed. There is no 
knowledge, however vain in itself, and 
however little it may be worth the pains 
of acquiring, which may not at some time 
or other be turned to account. 

About the year 1800, a “grammar 
school ”’—as they used to be ‘called—was 
established by the Rev. Drury Lacy, of pre- 
cious memory, at Ararat, in Prince Ed- 
ward County, Va. This school was kept 
up by its founder until his death in 1815,— 
and was continued for several years after- 
wards by his eldest son, now Rev. Wm. 
S. Lacy, of Arkansas. During a period 
of its existence, instead of being merely 
preparatory, as it only professed to be, 
it became actually the rival of Hampden 
Sidney College, in the neighborhood of 
which it was located. For many years 
of my life I was a member of this school 
and during the time that Mr. Wm. Lacy 
was principal, had frequent opportunities 
of seeing Mr. Randolph. Mr. Lacy, be- 
fore the death of his father, had studied 
law under Judge Beverly Tucker, the 
neighbour and half-brother of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, and whilst in that family, became 
very intimate with him, and a mutual 
attachment was formed, which continued 
to the close of Mr. Randolph’s life. On 
the death of his father, Mr. Lacy aban- 
doned law and took charge of the school 
at Ararat, where Mr. Randolph sent his 
three wards—John Randolph Clay, John 
Randolph Bryan, and Thomas Bryan, to 
be taught the “ classics.” The widow of 


his brother Richard still resided at Bi- 
zarre, only two miles distant, whom he 
loved tenderly and often visited. These 
circumstances united, brought him to 
Prince Edward and kept him in this 
neighborhood much of the time when he 
was not in Washington. 

Tt was Mr. Lacy’s custom to hear his 
boys recite their Latin and Greek gram- 
mar lessons before breakfast, and I have 
known Mr. Randolph, more than once, to 
come from Bizarre and enter the school- 
house by sun-up. At 9 0’clock the school 
was formally opened, when all the boys 
read verses about in the Bible, until the 
chapter or portion was finished. Mr. 
Randolph always seemed highly pleased 
with this exercise, read Ais verse in turn, 
and with Mr. Lacy would sometimes ask 
questions. On one occasion whilst read- 
ing one of the books of the Pentateuch, 
he stopped alad with the question: ‘Tom, 
Miller, can you tell me who was Moses’ 
father ?””—*‘ Jethro, sir””—was the prompt 
answer. ‘‘ Why—you little dog, Jethro 
was his father-in-law.” Then putting 
the question to four or five others by 
name, not one of whom could answer, 
he berated them soundly for their care- 
lessness an< inattention in reading, say- 
ing,—‘‘ When you were reading last 
week, William Cook read the verse con- 
taining the name of Moses’ father, and 
have you all forgotten it already?” Just 
then a young man caught the name, and 
unable to repeat the verse of the Bible, 
repeated a part of a line from Milton— 
“the potent rod of Amram’s son, &c.” 
‘ Ah,” said Mr. Randolph, “that is the, 
way you learn your Bible—get it out of 
other books—what little you know of 
it”—and, with an exceedingly solemn 
manner and tone, added, “and so it is 
with us all-—and a terrible proof of our 
deep depravity it is, that we can relish 
and remember any thing better than Tue 
Book.” The very utterance, simple as it 
was, filled every one with awe, and made 
him feel guilty, whilst at the same time it 





* From the Central Presbyterian. 
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imparted a reverence for the Bible which 
was never felt before, and which from 
one mind at least never will be effaced. 
Mr. Randolph was so pleased, however, 
with the young man who quoted from his 
favorite author, that in a short time—as 
soon perhaps as he could get it from 
Richmond, he presented him with a beau- 
tiful copy of Milton’s Paradise Lost, with 
a suitable inscription in his own elegant 
hand-writing. 

Another of the customs in the school 
at Ararat, was to review every Friday 
forenoon, the studies of the preceding 
days, and spend the afternoon in spell- 
ing, in which the whole school took 
part;—in reading select passages from 
the Bible, the Spectator, Shakspeare or 
Milton, and in declamation. The first 
exercise—spelling, afforded great amuse- 
ment occasionally. Mr. Randolph would 
always take the foot, and usually got to 
the head pretty soon, when he would 
leave the circle and take his seat. On 
one or two occasions however, he was 
kept at the foot till the exercise was 
closed, much to the gratification of some 
of the smaller lads who had been stimu- 
lated to prepare the two columns of the 
Dictionary (Walker’s) with perfect accu- 
racy. 

In reading too, he would take his turn, 
and after a trial of a given selection had 
been made by two or three boys, he would 
take the book and show them how it 
ought to be read. Mr. Randolph was 
wonderfully gifted by nature with an ear 
that could detect the slightest shades of 
tone, with a voice that was music itself 
and with a taste that was as faultless as 
I can conceive. The modulations and in- 
tonations of his voice, the pause, accent, 
emphasis were altogether wonderful. I 
have felt it myself, and have seen other 
boys who, when he was reading, actually 
seemed to doubt if it was the same piece 
they had read but a few minutes be- 
fore. Indeed, his reading seemed to 
shed a flood of light over the passage 
and give to it a meaning which had never 
occurred to you before. I love music, 
and love it dearly—far too much for my 
good I sometimes fear ; but if the choice 
were given me to attend the best arranged 
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musical festival this country could get 
up, or to hear Mr. Randolph read an 
hour from the Bible and Shakspeare, it 
would not take a second to decide, As 
to declamation, he never seemed to take 
much interest in it, holding to the belief 
that a man or boy, if he had any thing 
to say, could say it. He used to quote 
to Mr. Lacy on this subject, a couplet 
from Hudibras,— 


All a rhetorician’s rules, 
Teach him but to name his tools— 


and nothing but his profound reverence 
for old customs, antiquity, as I have often 
thought, could induce him to tolerate the 
practice of declamation in schools. I 
never knew him, in a single instance, to 
show how this ought to be done. Once 
when a little fellow, intending to place 
his hand on his heart, put it too low 
down, Mr. Randolph gave a hearty laugh 
suiting a remark to the gesture. 

During recess or playtime, as we used 
to call it, Mr. Randolph would sometimes 
take part in the sport of the beys, and 
engage in them with the greatest interest. 
The games then most common were, 
bandy, chumney, cat and marbles, with 
all its variations of long taw, short taw 
and knucks. I know Congressmen now-a- 
days, who would think it beneath their 
dignity to play marbles, though some of 
them are men, “whose fathers,” Mr. 
Randolph “ would have disdained to set 
with the dogs of his flocks.” But I have 
played marbles with him and Judge 
Tucker many a time, and have had my 
knucks stung badly too by both of them. 

Usually he was very cheerful and com- 
municative, and at dinner told many in- 
teresting anecdotes of George Mason, Ed- 
mund Pendleton, Patrick Henry, Na- 
thaniel Macon, John Marshall and other 
celebrities ;—or would talk about his 
visit to England, describing the parks 
and dwellings of such and such noble- 
men with a particularity of detail that 
always deepened the interest, especially 
when he came to the stud of horses or 
the kennel of fox-hounds;—-his visit to 
Oxford with its city of Colleges, his 
dining with one Professor, tuking break- 
fast with another, and telling all about 
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what was on the table ; how the servants 
dressed, the different kinds of gowns and 
caps of the masters and students in the 
different Colleges; his purchasing his fa- 
mous horse, Gascoigne, from a nobleman 
of the same name, for one hundred Eng- 
lish guineas, when he was only a “ year- 
ling last grass!”’ On another day he 
would tell the boys at the table—for in 
good old times we always sat an hour at 
table whether we had finished eating 
or not—of some wonderful feat of his 
own, in walking so many miles when 
but seventeen years of age ;—or in later 
years how many partridges he had bag- 
ged in such a hunt, beating Blake Wood- 
son, a famous shot, and old Charner, 
his brother, beating Mr. Egglestone, and 
old William Randolph, John Miller, 
Theodore Dudley, both the Trents,—and 
becoming animated he would say, “ yes 
boys, and I beat black David Copeland 
all hollow—beat him blacker than he is— 
killed two birds to his one.” Those were 
glorious times to us boys. 

On one occasion only, do I remember 
his being gloomy and morose and crab- 
bed,—and then it was bad enough. 
Shortly after he arrived at Ararat on 
that visit, a long spell of cold, rainy 
wer ‘er set in—the wind blowing from 
north-east kept him in doors a week or 
mor. He would read and write and 
loll on the couch till he was tired, and 
then became the most restless and fretful 
mortal I ever saw. From 1 o’elock till 
bed-time, he would drink rum-toddy and 
whiskey-grog enough to make any other 
man dead drunk, though he was never at 
all fuddled. All we could do was to 
keep out of his way and let him alone. 
As soon, however, as the wind changed 
and the weather cleared off, he was as 
gay and lively as ever. 

There was nothing remarkable about 
his eating. His breakfast was usually 
green tea and toast,,with an egg or a very 
small piece of salt fish. Sometimes, in- 
stead of the toast, he would take batter- 
cakes or hominy. At dinner he ate very 
heartily when he was well, and if there 
was any dish specially plain, such as 
jole and turnip greens, he would eat 
nothing else except the corn dumplings 
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that had been boiled in the same pot. 
He never spoke of corn-bread and wheat- 
bread, but invariably called the former 
Indian-bread and the latter English- 
bread. He rarely, if ever, touched a 
dessert—and never, if it was made of Eng- 
lish pastry. I have been often amazed 
at the quantity of liquor he would drink 
at dinner and all the afternoon, and yet 
I never saw him affected by it in the 
slightest degree. His supper was lighter 
than his breakfast. 

Far more has been written, and is 
known of Mr. Randolph’s public than of 
his private and domestic life, and for 
this reason I offered my recollections of 
him in a family and in a school-house. 
There are some circumstances connected 
with his public life which I do not re 
collect ever to have seen in print, that 
may be worth knowing. These I will 
proceed to give in the present communi- 
cation,—I wish, however, before doing 
80, to relate an anecdote, illustrative of 
the astonishing accuracy of his memory, 
and his intimate acquaintance with the 
Latin Classics. During the time of 
which I have been speaking, that is, 
whilst I was a pupil in Mr. William 
Lacy’s school at Ararat, there was some 
public gathering on Saturday at Prince 
Edward Court House, and in the after- 
noon of that day, when most of the 
crowd had dispersed, several gentlemen 
remained till the mail was opened, and 
to take advantage of the cool of the day 
in going home. Among these were, 
besides Mr. Randolph, Henry E. Wat- 
kins, William Berkeley, James Hender- 
son Fitzgerald, Dr. William 8. Morton, 
and several others. These were gather- 
ed around Mr. Randoiph on the steps 
that passed over into the Court Ilouse 
yard, under the deep shade of the noble 
old elms with which the grounds were 
planted, listening to him reading one of 
the celebrated political disquisitions, fur- 
nished to the Richmond Enquirer by Sen- 
ator Giles, afterwards Governor of Vir- 
ginia. The subject discussed with so 
much ability in the article then reading, 
was, the causes that operated on the pros- 
perity of the Commonwealth, and that 
gave it a retrograde, rather than pro- 
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gressive movement, compared with such 
States as New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. In the full tide of the eloquent 
discussion, Mr. Giles had quoted a pas- 
sage from the Cataline war of Sallust, 
which was so apt and appropriate, that 
it called forth at once the admiration of 
some of the gentlemen. “Yes,” said 
Mr. Randolph, “it is admirable, and 
peculiarly appropriate, but then it is not 
correct. The great disquisitor has alter- 
ed the sentence to suit his purpose.” 
Captain Watkins questioned the state- 
ment, and examining the quotation, de- 
clared “it was good Latin and just in 
Sallust’s style.” “True,” said Mr. 
Randolph, “it is good Latin—but it is 
not Sallust’s Latin.” And taking out his 
pencil wrote on the margin of the news- 
paper what he regarded as the true lan- 
guage of Sallust*—and reading it off as 
he had corrected it—“ Here, gentlemen, 
is the language that Sallust uses in usum 
Delphini, and Vl bet my Betsy Robert- 
son—(his riding mare,) against the sor- 
riest gelding on the ground—I am right 
and Mr. Giles is wrong.” Nobody of 
course took him up. That night Mr. 
Randolph and Mr. Fitzgerald accompa- 
nied Mr. Lacy to Ararat. At supper 
when all seemed to have forgotten what 
had occurred at the Court House—Mr. 
Randolph turned to the little brother of 
Mr. Lacy, and said—‘“‘ go and bring me 
-every copy of Sallust you can find.” In 
a short time the little fellow came stag- 
gering in, with his armful, and as the 
furniture of the table was taken off—the 
books were thrown upon it. “ Now 
hand me the edition I want, in uswm Del- 
phint mind you—I’ll have nothing to do 
with your Yankee contrivances with 
English notes—Mr. Lacy, did you ever 
see a Yankee who knew any thing about 
the Classics ?—that make dunces and 
block-heads out of smart boys, and cheat 
them out of their time and money—Here 
it is—I told you so, I am right—the old 
disquisitor wrong.” On comparing what 
he had written on the margin of the 
paper with the passage in Sallust, it was 
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found to be strictly accurate—not merely 
in the collocation of the words, but in 
every mark—even to a comma. 

The first time I ever heard Mr. Ran- 
dolph make a speech, was several years 
before the occurrence first stated. My 
father took me on horseback behind him, 
when I was only ten or eleven years old, 
more to see Mr. Randolph than to hear 
him. It was at a time when politics was 
running high ;—when the effort that suc- 
ceeded was made to turn Mr. Randolph 
out of his seat in Congress. The crowd 
was immense—for the people flocked from 
every county in the Congressional dis- 
trict to hear the discussion between him 
and Mr. Eppes. I remember Mr. Eppes, 
it is true, and was struck with his ap- 
pearance as a polished gentleman, who 
figured a gold-headed cane, the first that 
my childish eyes had ever beheld. But 
his speech made no impression on me, or 
if it did, has long since been entirely 
forgotten. Mr. Randolph was the man 
I went to see, and I saw him and heard 
him too. Much of his speech I remem- 
ber to this day, though it has been more 
than forty-five years ago. The part I 
now notice for the sake of showing his 
mode of reasoning is this. He was de- 
fending himself against the charge that 
his opposition to the war with England 
was so great, that even after it had com- 
menced and was going on, he voted 
against an appropriation—the amount I 
forget—to build forts, &c., to protect the 
coast. In his defence, he began at St. 
Croix river, on the north, and went to 
St. Mary’s on the south, then the boun- 
dary between the United States and the 
Spanish Province of Florida—describing 
every bight, headland and indenture on 
the coast—every river, creek, inlet and 
bay—every harbour as if he had actual- 
ly measured its depth himself, with such 
minuteness and accuracy of detail as 
filled me with amazement, who had just 
studied Geography and thought I knew 
all about our country at least. Then 
calling out to one of the old patriarchs— 
his firm and fast friend—he said: “ Capt. 





* Sallustii Catilina—53. Sed, postquam luxu atque desidia Civitas corrupta est ;—k&c. 
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Price, turn round a moment—how many 
acres are in that old field?” “ Be- 
tween one hundred and one hundred 
and fifty, I presume,” was the prompt 
reply. ‘Now, tell me, Nat. Price, 
here before all your neighbours, can 
you enclose that old field with ten 
panels of fence?” ‘‘No—no—no, in- 
deed,” rung out from a hundred voices. 
“‘ And yet I am to be turned out of office 
because I will not waste your money to 
do what can no more be done than Nat. 
Price can enclose this old field with ten 
panels of fence!!” The solemn pause— 
the long steady gaze on the people from 
an eye flashing indignation at the treat- 
ment he had received, made an impres- 
sion on my memory that will never be 
effaced. Such an argument was easily 
understood and to his friends was per- 
fectly convincing. 

Although I had frequent opportunities 
of hearing Mr. Randolph speak after this 
—and the recollection of many of them 
is yet fresh in my mind,—still to avoid 
prolixity I adduce but two other state- 
ments,—the one to illustrate his re- 
markable quickness and readiness in ap- 
plying the merest incident to his purpose 
with great effect ; the other to illustrate 
the mingled and opposite feelings of his 
audience under the power of his speaking. 

I do not now remember the subject or 
the occasion of discourse connected with 
the incident I am about to state, nor is it 
important to the illustration. He was, 
at the time alluded to, speaking with 
calmness and earnestness too—deeply ab- 
sorbed in his subject, and, from the 
quiet and fixed attention of the people, 
they were deeply interested also. He 
was in the act of stating that if certain 
things were done, ‘‘ such an event would 
follow as inevitably” —and casting up his 
eye as if tu seize upon some appropriate 
illustration, a leaf from the tree over 
him came twittering down before his 
face, and following it with his finger in 
its fall to the ground, he added—“‘as the 
power of gravitation.” If he had studied 
a month for an illustration to suit his 
purpose precisely, he could not have se- 
lected one more appropriate. It seemed 
to strike every person with an agreeable 
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surprise. This, however, is only one 
out of scores of similar incidents. 

The last time I ever heard him speak 
was in the spring of 1828 or 1829—I 
forget which. The great contest had 
been waged in Congress during the pre- 
ceding session between the parties re- 
spectively of Adams and Jackson, when 
Mr. Randolph made his celebrated speech 
in favour of the latter, although the sub- 
ject before Congress was on the resolu- 
tion of a gentleman from Kentucky, 
to retrench the expenditures of the general 
government. This will fix the date if 
any one chooses to look up his files of 
papers for the purpose. Mr. Randolph 
had sent from Washington City before 
his return, a circular to his constituents 
declining a re-election, and avowing his 
desire to return to private life. After 
Congress adjourned, he came home in 
feeble health—with depressed spirits and 
looking very badly. His constituents, 
however, would not hear of his giving 
up the public service. On his reaching 
Prince Edward C. H., his old friends 
came crowding around him, as usual, not 
only to welcome him back, but to impor- 
tune him to abandon his purpose of re- 
tiring. Tle was at last prevailed upon 
to speak to the people, and give an ac- 
count of the public affairs at Washing- 
ton, if nothing more. On ascending 
the steps, he was assisted Ly his faithful 
and devoted personal friends, John James 
Flournoy and Samuel C. Anderson. He 
looked pale, emaciated and dejected. 
Every eye was fixei upon him, every 
whisper hushed. Leaning upon his cane 
for support, he surveyed the crowd with 
a look of unutterable tenderness and 
deep solemnity, and said,—‘ Fellow-cit- 
izens!—I am an old man and worn out, 
—grown old and worn out in your ser- 
vice. Two and thirty years—with the 
exception of a single term—have I serv- 
ed you to the best of my poor abilities. 
These thirty years make sad changes in 
aman. When I first was honoured with 
your confidence, I was a very young 
man, and your fathers stood almost in 
parental relation to me, and I received 
from them the indulgence of a beloved 
son. But the olc patriarchs of that day 
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have been gathered to their fathers—some 
adults remain whom I look upon as my 
brethren—here they are clustering around 
me to-day. But the far greater part 
were children,—little children,—or have 
come into the world since my public life 
began. I know your grandfathers, and 
men muster-free, who were boys at school 
when I first took my seat in Congress, 
Time, the mighty reformer and innova- 
tor, has silently and slowly, but surely, 
changed the relation between us; and I 
now stand to you in loco parentis, in the 
place of a father, and receive from you 
this day a truly filial reverence and re- 
gard. Yes, you are my children, who 
have ever resented, with the quick love 
of children, all my wrongs real or sup- 
posed. I have come back to spend my 
last days among you,—to retire to 
my old patrimonial oaks, where I may 


see the sun rise and set in peace; and 
when God’s time comes, to lay my body 
down to rest in the bosom of my dear, 
blessed mother, this venerated Common- 
wealth, whose unworthy son I am.” 

It would be impossible to describe the 
effects of this exordium upon the people. 
Perhaps there was not a dry eye in all the 
crowd, while many a hard-visaged old 
planter had his sun-burnt face all bathed 
in tears, and his whole frame convulsed 
with emotion. Of course I do not pre- 
tend to quote the very words of Mr. 
Randolph, but only give the substance, 
His voice, soft, mellow and rich as the 
lower tones of a flute, was distinctly 
heard by the most distant, while he ut- 
tered every word and syllable slowly, 
earnestly, solemnly, without removing 
his hands from his cane, or making a sin- 
gle gesture. 





MENTAL CHARACTER 


The Algonquin family of tribes, under 
their various names and dialects, occupied 
at the period of discovery the greatest 
part of the territorial area of the United 
States, lying between the Atlantic and 
the Mississippi River, north of a line 
drawn from Pamlico Sound to the mouth 
of the Ohio, The exceptions were chiefly 
the Iroquois tribes of New York and 
their cognate bands in Canada and Mary- 
land, and in Virginia west of the Pow- 
hatans. 

Of this wide-spread language, the Pow- 
hatans constituted a sub-group, marked 
by the use of the letter r; the Lenopees 
of Pennsylvania another marked by the 
interchangeable letter 7, and the Mohe- 
gans of southern New York, and of all 
New England, in which the / is changed 
to n. It is not, however, the object of 
these remarks, to describe the ethno- 
graphical spread of this great stock of 
language, but to call attention to some 
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mental developments in their character, 
which have reteived but little notice. 
The two great objects of fame, in all 
our Indian tribes, are bravery or milita- 
ry renown and eloquence. Forest-life 
left them but little beside. Achievements 
in hunting were the every-day events and 
topics of conversation, and of every-day 
boasts. But triumphs in war, and ora- 
tory were the peculiar praises of their 
great men—their chief warriors and 
speakers. It is some amelioration of the 
severities of forest-life to know that, 
when the purposes of war and hunting 
are temporarily done, they assemble 
around the evening lodge-fire, to lis- 
ten to imaginative recitals of adven- 
tures of heroes, giants and dwarfs, or 
pure creatures of fancy. It gives them 
further claims on this score, to ascertain 
that a particular season was appropriate 
to the exercise of this story-telling fa- 
culty, and that it is the province of cer- 
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tain old or recognized men to tell these 
legends, and that these persons are also 
the chroniclers of the respective tribes, 
and the depositories of traditions. This 
appropriate season is the winter, when 
snow covers the ground, and leaves do 
not conceal approach. No war parties 
are formed in the winter. 

These oral stories are, generally, very 
extravagant, often of an allegorical char- 
acter, and sometimes they even aim at 
instruction. They are the true present- 
ments of the Indian mind, and show more 
than any other species of inquiry, or re- 
search, their opinions and beliefs on life, 
death and immortality. The legends de- 
note what is so difficult to obtain, their 
ideas of a deity, and spiritual existence, 
and they cannot be perused, without let- 
ting one see their cosmogony, and so to 
call it, their theology. 

The war songs, and hieratic chants of 
this people, and of the tribes generally, 
reveal traits of a fixed line of thought. 
Both species of songs are, often, highly 
allegorical, and difficult to be understood 
by the uninitiated. No rhyme is ever 
attempted in these compositions, but 
there is a melodious, or measured flow of 
thought and a fixed or proscribed chorus. 
Mr. Adair* has heard, in this chorus, as 
used among the Creeks, what no other 
person has, the syllables, Je-ho-vah. Re- 
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petition and transposition are often ob- 
served to monotony. 

There is another trait in the Algonquin 
family, which denotes the possession of 
intellect. It is that common wish of the 
human family to preserve and transmit 
their deeds to posterity. This was done 
in the days of Nineveh and Babylon, by 
the invention of the cuneiform character, 
and in the valley of the Nile by hiero- 
glyphics. By these means sounds were 
preserved before the invention of letters. 
The Indian tribe never reached to any 
degree of precision of this character. 
But by this system of pictography, which 
is purely ideographic, they represent 
events, acts, actors. The number of 
beings slain, whether men or beasts is 
denoted. on barks, scarified trees, or 
painted rocks, and thus is preserved a 
recognized memoir of battles and hunt- 
ing scenes. A tabular stick placed at 
the grave of a warrior denotes, symboli- 
lically, his name, or tribe, and the num- 
ber of scalps he has taken in war. Such 
memorials satisfy the Indian. 

Believing that these traits of the Indian 
mind and character, will be best under- 
stood and illustrated by examples, it is 
proposed to submit some specimens of 
each, originally derived from actors in 
the forest. H. R. 8. 





* History of Indians, Edinburgh. 
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Cditor's Cable. 


The recently published article on the 
Life of William, Pitt in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, by Lord Macaulay, has created 
a profound sensation in England, and the 
justice of its political views has been 
challenged by competent critics. What- 
ever may be the verdict rendered there- 
upon, it cannot be gainsayed that the arti- 
cle is in the best style of the distinguished 
historian and reviewer. It does not glitter 
with the illustrations which adorn his pa- 
pers in the Edinburgh, nor has it the con- 
stantly recurring lights and shadows of his 
remarkable antithesis, but the clearness 
and force and nervous diction of T. Bab- 
ington Macaulay are in it on every page. 
The passage in which he refers to Pitt’s 
disdain of the peerage, the man who freely 
dispensed titles and patronage to others, 
has been turned satirically enough on his 
Lordship, but the following rebuke of Pitt’s 
indifference to the claims of literature is 
worthy of the great Corypheus of the lite- 
rary class: 


No part of the immense popularity 
which Pitt long enjoyed is to be attributed 
to the eulogies of wits and poets. It might 
have been naturally expected that a man 
of genius,. of. learning, of taste, an orator 
whose diction was often compared to that 
of Tully, the representative, too, of a great 
university, would have taken a peculiar 
pleasure in befriending eminent writers, 
to whatever political party they might 
have belonged. The love of literature had 
induced Augustus to heap benefits on Pom- 
peians, Somers to be the protector of non- 
jurors, Harley to make the fortunes of 
Whigs. But it could not move Pitt to show 
any favor even to Pittites. He was doubt- 
less right in thinking that, in general, poe- 
try, history and philosophy ought to be 
suffered, like calico and cutlery, to find 
their proper price in the market, and that 
to teach men of letters to look habitually 
to the state for their recompense is bad for 
the state and bad for letters. Assuredly 
nothing can be more absurd or mischievous 
than to waste the public money in bounties 
for the purpose of inducing people who 
ought to be weighing out grocery or mea- 
suring out drapery to write bad or mid- 
dling books. But, though the sound rule 
is that authors should be left to be remune- 


rated by their readers, there will, in every 
generation, be a few exceptions to this 
rule. To distinguish these special cases 
from the mass is an employment well 
worthy of the faculties of a great and ac- 
complished ruler; and Pitt would assu- 
redly have had little difficulty in finding 
such cases. While he was in power, the 
greatest philologist of the age, his own 
contemporary at Cambridge, was reduced 
to earn a livelihood by the lowest literary 
drudgery, and to spend in writing squibs 
for the Morning Chronicle, years to which 
we might have owed an all but perfect 
text of the whole tragic and comic drama 
of Athens. The greatest historian of the 
age, forced by poverty to leave his country, 
completed his immortal work on the shores 
of Lake Leman. The political heterodoxy 
of Porson, and the religious heterodoxy of 
Gibbon, may perhaps be pleaded in de- 
fence of the Minister by whom those emi- 
nent men were neglected. But there were 
other cases in which no such excuse could 
be set up. Scarcely had Pitt obtained 
possession of unbounded power when an 
aged writer of the highest eminence, who 
had made very little by his writings, and 
who was sinking into the grave under a 
load of infirmities and sorrows, wanted 
five or six hundred pounds to enable him, 
during the winter or two which might still 
remain to him, to draw his breath more 
easily in the soft climate of Italy. Nota 
farthing was to be obtained; and before 
Cbristmas the author of the English Dic- 
tionary and of the Lives of the Poets had 
gasped his last in the river fog and coal 
smoke of Fleet street. A few months 
after the death of Johnson appeared the 
Task, incomparably the best poem that 
any Englishman then living had produced 
—-a poem, too, which could hardly fail to 
excite in a well constituted mind a feeling 
of esteem and compassion for the poet, a 
man of genius and virtue, whose means 
were scanty, and whom the most cruel of 
all the calamities incident to humanity had 
made incapable of supporting himself by 
vigorous and sustained exertion. Nowhere 
had Chatham been praised with more en- 
thusiasm, of in verse more worthy of the 
subject, than in the Task. The son of 
Chatham, however, contented himself with 
reading and admiring the book, and left 
the author to starve. The pension which, 
long after, enabled poor Cowper to close 
his melancholy life, unmolested by duns 
and bailiffs, was obtained for him by the 
strenuous kindness of Lord Spencer. 
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Whata contrast between the way in which 
Pitt acted toward Johnson and the way in 
which Lord Grey acted toward his politi- 
cal enemy Scott, when Scott, worn out by 
misfortune and disease, was advised to try 
the effect of the Italian air! What a con- 
trast between the way in which Pitt acted 
toward Cowper and the way in which 
Burke, a poor man and out of place, acted 
toward Crabbe! Even Dundas, who made 
no pretensions to literary taste, and was 
content to be considered as a hardheaded 
and somewhat coarse man of business, 
was, when compared with his eloquent 
and classically educated friend, a Mecenas 
ora Leo. Dundas made Burns an excise- 
man, with seventy pounds a year; and 
this was more than Pitt, during his long 
tenure of power, did for the encourage- 
ment of letters. Even those who may 
think that it is, in general, no part of the 
duty of a government to reward literary 
merit, will hardly deny that a government, 
which has much lucrative church prefer- 
ment in its gift, is bound, in distributirg 
that preferment, not to overlook divines 
whose writings have rendered great ser- 
vice to the cause of religion. But it seems 
never to have occurred to Pitt that he lay 
under any such obligation. All the theo- 
logical works of all the numerous bishops 
whom he made and translated are not, 
when put together, worth fifty pages of the 
Hore Pauline, of the Natural Theology, or 
of the View of the Evidences of Christi- 
anity. But on Paley the all-powerful min- 
ister never bestowed the smallest benefice. 
Artists, Pitt treated as contemptuously as 


writers. For painting he did simply noth- 
ing. Sculptors, who had been selected to 


execute monuments voted by Parliament, 
had to haunt the antechambers of the 
Treasury during many years before they 


could obtain a farthing from him. One of 


them, after vainly soliciting the Minister 
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THE WAR.----BY TENNYSON. 


There is a sound of thunder afar, 
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for payment during fourteen years, had the 
courage to present a memorial to the King, 
and thus obtained tardy and ungracious 
justice. Architects it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to employ; and the worst that 
could be found seem to have been em- 
ployed. Not a single fine public building 
of any kind or in any style was erected 
during his long administration. It may be 
confidently affirmed that no ruler whose 
abilities and attainments would bear any 
comparison with his has ever shown such 
cold disdain for what is excellent in arts 
and letters. 


Whatever Tennyson writes, weare taught 
to believe, must be poetry of the highest 
excellence, and certainly he cannot write 
a line that will not be copied wherever 
there is a newspaper printed in the Eng- 
lish language. The following verses were 
published officially three weeks ago in the 
London Times, and already they have made 
the circuit of the United States, appearing 
in the “ poet’s corner” of every village ga- 
zette as a stirring inspiration of patriotism. 
Since the commencement of hostilities be- 
tween the great powers on the Continent, 
there has been much excitement in Eng- 
land on the subject of the possibility of a 
foreign invasion of the island, and the or- 
der has been issued for the formation of 
Rifle corps, to be called out at a moment’s 
warning in the event that the French should 
obtain a footing on English soil. To stim- 
ulate the enrolment of volunteers, the lau- 
reate takes up the lyre and strikes from its 
battle strings these notes: 


Storm in the South that darkens the day, 
Storm of battle and thunder of war, 
Well, if it do not roll our way. 
Storm! storm! Riflemen form! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm! 


Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form! 


Be not deaf to the sound that warns! 


Be not gull’d by a despot’s plea! 
Are figs of thistles, or grapes of thorns? . 
How should a despot set men free ? 
Form! form! Riflemen form! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm! 


Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form! 
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Let your Reforms for a moment go, 
Look to your butts and take good aims, 
Better a rotten borough or so, 

Than a rotten fleet or a city in flames! 
Form! form! Riflemen form! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form! 


Form, be ready to do or die! 
Form in Freedom’s name and the Queen’s! 
True, that we have a faithful ally, 
But only the Devil knows what he means. 
Form! form! Riflemen form! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm! 
Riflemen! riflemen! riflemen form! 


We are free to say that had our opinion good verses ourselves. As our ability to 
been asked, we should said the foregoing do this may be reasonably doubted, how- 
was wholly wanting in the elements of ever, we ask a dispassionate public to con- 
warlike poetry, indeed that it was no po- sider the subjoined performance, in the 
etry at all, and’ that we could write justas same style— 


There is a sound of thunder afar, 
Where is the Laureate true to his pay ? 
Let him come forward and sing of the war, 
Well, if it does not shut up his lay. 
Sing, sing, Tennyson sing! 
Ready, be ready with ting-a-ling ! 
Tennyson, Tennyson, Tennyson sing! 
Be not deaf to the shrill French horns, 
Be not gulled by Napoleon petit, 
Are figs of thistles or grapes of thorns? 
What says the Laureate? Fiddle-de-dee. 
Sing, sing, Tennyson sing! 
Ready. be ready with ting-a-ling! 
Tennyson, Tennyson, Tennyson sing ! 


Let your Idylls a moment go, 
Look to your butt of sack and your fame, 
Better a silly lyric or so, 
Than a silly book or an epic to blame, 
Sing, sing, Tennyson, sing! 
Ready, be ready with ting-a-ling! 
Tennyson, Tennyson, Tennyson sing! 






Sing, we are all on hand to applaud! 
Sing, in Mars’s name and the Queen’s ; 
True, you have recently given us Maud, 
But only the Devil knows what that means. 
Sing, sing, Tennyson sing! 
Ready, be ready with ting-a-ling! 
Tennyson, Tennyson, Tennyson sing! 
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We beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
the Mirror of the Festival, a little paper of 
which four numbers only were published, 
at the recent Fair held in Baltimore for the 
benefit of the Building Fund of the Young 
The Mirror 


had an ephemeral existence but a bright 


Men’s Christian Association. 


one, amid the blaze of gaslights, the fra- 
grance of roses, and the smiles of beauty, 
and a Baltimore daily suggested that it 
should have been called The Butterfly, prob- 


We transfer to the pages of the Messen- 
ger this month, from the Central Presbyte- 
rian, some pleasant recollections of John 
Randolph of Roanoke, which were contri- 
buted to that excellent paper by one who 
knew the gifted and eccentric orator and 
politician. As contributions to a work as 
yet unwritten, a full and impartial biogra- 


phy of one of the most remarkable men of 


his time, these sketches have a permanent 


value, and it is with the view of placing 
them within ready access, as well as of 
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SING UNTO THE LORD. 


Lift the voice of praise and gladnes 
Wakes to deeds of glorious conquest, mountain, valley, shore and sea. 


8, 
Lo! the fiery cloud and pillar moves at the Divine command, 
And the tramp of mighty marching sounds triumphant through the land. 


Zion’s banner floats victorious while the hosts of hell retreat, 
Rebels throw their weapons down, and fall submissive at His feet. 


Rivers! flash the joy, and bear the Hallelujah far along, 
Mountain echoes catch the chorus, swell aloud the thrilling song! 


Air and ocean, isle and woodland, blend all harmonies of praise---- 
Let the shout of Israel’s triumphs ring as in the ancient days,---- 


Ring aloud, as when rejoicing from Egyptian bondage free, 
Miriam’s timbre] notes were wafted o'er the dark, tumultuous sea. 


Sing, as when the rock in Horeb gushed with clear and full supply, 
And the sound of purling waters mingled with the shoutings nigh ;— 


Sing, as when the tide of Jordan parted in its onward flow, 
Shout, as when with blast of trumpets fell the walls of Jericho: 


Shout, as when the Prophet, pleading, turned to Heaven his suppliant eye, 
And the flood of flame descending drank the watered trenches dry. 


Higher still and louder, clearer, let the notes of triumph rise, 
Emulate the songs of Angels hovering ’neath Judean skies : 


Glory to the Lord’s Anointed! peace on earth, good will to men, 
Zion’s gates are filled with praise, and ransomed souls are “ born again.” 
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ably from this happy insect life it led; but 
upon looking over the numbers we are sat- 
isfied, from the truth of its reflections and 
the polish of its style, that it was properly 
entitled. One of the numbers contains a 
pleasing occasional poem by our old friend, 
the Rev. John C. McCabe, pronounced at 
the Festival, and in another we find this 
fine lyric by the Rev. E. Yates Reese, the 
editor of the Methodist Protestant, which we 
appropriate with great satisfaction— 





Zion from her bondage free 


presenting them to our readers, many of 
whom do not see the Central Presbyterian, 
that we surrender the space for their inser- 
tion, to the exclusion of original material. 
It is a part of the Messenger’s mission, 
which we never overlooked, to garner up 
all that relates to the past history of Virgi- 
nia in the lives of her distinguished citi- 
zens, and thus give to the whole series of 
the magazine a significance not possessed 
by periodicals devoted entirely to the liter- 
ature of the day. 



















































1. Tae Portican Works or James Gates 
PercivaLt. In Two Volumes. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 


2. Tue Porticat Works or WituiamM Morn- 
ERWELL. With a Memoir of his Life. 
Fourth Edition Greatly Enlarged. Same 
Publishers. . 


3. Porms. By Owen Merepitu. The Wan- 
derer and Clytemnesira: Same Pub- 
lishers. [The four volumes in “Blue 
and Gold” from A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


4. Porms. By Apert Laicaton. Boston: 
Brown, Tazzard & Chase. 1859. [From 
the Author. 


5. Poems. By R. A. Oakes. New York: 
Delisser & Procter, 508 Broadway. 1859. 
[From the Author. 


We have grouped together these volumes 
of poetry, of various degrees of merit, 
from authors known and unknown, for the 
sake of convenience, and that in the quo- 
tations we may borrow from them, the 
reader may make the comparison between 
the genius and sensibility of the poets for 
himself; more especially of those who are 
now fluttering on the wings of publication 
for the first time, and singing their earliest 
songs in the ear of the public. The claims 
of Percival have been long established, 
and yet we think he has less popularity 
than almost any other of the American 
poets of his day, a fact which we are dis- 
posed to attribute to the wants of human 
sympathy in his verse. As a man, he 
was cold and morbidly unsympathetic, 
living to himself in a strange isolation in 
that beautiful city of elms where nature 
yet triumphs over the efforts of the brick- 
layer—New Haven; and his poems be- 
tray the lack of feeling which character- 
ized his private life. Very beautiful they 
are, highly imaginative, always breathing 
a delicate, wrial music, and full of a rare 
appreciation of the glory and the joy of 
the world, but they lack that vital warmth 
which is kindled by a cordial recognition 
of the joys and sorrows of the human 
race, and without which art can weave 
no spell, eloquence can exercise no fasci- 
nation. Poetry, wanting that element of 
the heart which permeates and vitalizes 
the verses of Burns, may excite our ad- 
miration but can never win our love ; it is 
like the ivory image which Pygmalion 
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wrought and worshipped, before the god 
had given it the glow of conscious being-— 
it is like a shrine without the altar fire, 
a glorious, perhaps, but yet a cold and un- 
attractive thing. We are, by no means, 
insensible to the grace and finish of Per- 
cival, nor can we doubt that much that he 
has written, will endure to be recited by 
students of elocution and admired by rhe- 
toricians, though never cherished as house- 
hold words in city mansion or rural cot- 
tage. As specimens of his best manner, 
we might cite the lines on “ May” or the 
fine lyric of “ O, it is great for our country 
to die,” but we prefer to give a Sonnet, 
which, as it is acrostical, (a poetical exer- 
cise by the way that we detest) will show 
with what neatness ‘and felicity Percival 
wrote verse. The lady celebrated in it 
was a famous Boston beauty of thirty-five 
years ago— 


Earth holds no fairer, lovelier one than 
thou, 
Maid of the laughing lip and frolic eye. 
Innocence sits upon thy open brow, 
Like a pure spirit in its native sky. 
If ever beauty stole the heart away, 
Enchantress, it would fly to meet thy 
smile ; 
Moments would seem by thee a Summer 
day, 
And all around thee an Elysian isle. 
Roses are nothing to the maiden blush 
Sent o’er thy cheek’s soft ivory, and 
night 
Has naught so dazzling in its world of 
light, 
As the dark rays that from thy lashes gush, 
Love lurks amid the silken curls, and 
lies 
Like a keen archer in thy kindling 
eyes. 


A poet of a very different class is Moth- 
erwell, of whom it is scarcely necessary 
for us to speak, so often and so satisfac- 
torily have his merits been discussed in the 
reviews and magazines. A deep fellow- 
feeling underlies his writings, and redeems 
some that are defective in structure and 
common-place in expression. There are 
very few poems in the language which 
have so wide a celebrity as “Jeanie Mor- 
rison,” referred to in the article on “ Pro- 
fessor John Wilson,” in the opening pages 
of thisnumber of the Messenger. Its min- 
gled sweetness and pathos have never 
been excelled. But we leave a writer 
whose place in literature is so well estab- 
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lished, with the simple remark that we are 
glad, indeed, to have an edition of his 
poems at once complete in itself and lux- 
urious in externals, and pass to consider 
the fresh musings of Owen Meredith, 
whose earlier volume of “ Clytemnestra,” 
(now included with “ The Wanderer” in 
this exquisite little volume,) was reviewed 
at some length in this magazine as long 
ago as 1855. 

Though Robert Bulwer Lytton is a young 
man, he must not be dealt with as a tyro 
in the Ars Poetica; he is or he ought to 
be above immaturity of thought or pur- 
pose. Hehas already written as muchas the 
Laureate of England, and in passing judg- 
ment upon him we cannot extend to his 
faults that leniency which the critic char- 
itably exercises for the youthful essayist 
in rhyme. Nor need he desire it at the 
hands of any reviewer, for after all that 
may be said in the way of fault-finding, 
he must still be regarded as one of the 
best poets of the time. As we have some- 
thing to say of dispraise, let us admit his 
power at the start, as we shall endeavour 
to point out some of his beauties after- 
wards. And foremost, we must employ 
against him that easy old charge of imita- 
tion. Of course the model is Tennyson, 
for where is the young poet now that imi- 
tates anybody else? Not so fast, however, 
for we must aver that young Lytton also 
imitates Browning, and we are of opinion 
that Bryant’and Edgar Poe are among his 
studies of the poets. Before introducing 
any of the Tennysonian resemblances, let 
us present the noble tribute to the author 
of the Princess, which occurs in the 
“ Dedication” of the “ Wanderer’— 


Tho’ mighty spirits are no more, 
Yet spirits of beauty still remain. 

Gone is the Seer that, by the shore 

Of lakes as limpid as his lore, 
Lived to one ceaseless strain 


And strenuous melody of mind— 

But one there rests that hath the power 
To charm the midnight moon, and bind 
All spirits of the sweet south-wind; 

And steal from every shower 


That sweeps green England cool and 
clear, 
The violet of tender song ; 
Great Alfred! long may England’s ear 
His music fill, his name be dear 
To English bosoms long! 


Surely this is a very graceful amende for 
the father’s satire in the “‘New Timon,” 
where Sir Edward said 


Let school-miss Alfred pipe her puling 
strain 

And catch her “blue fly singing i’ the 
pane”— 
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and here, we must ask permission, before 
getting to the parallel passages from the 
Laureate and “Owen Meredith,” to intro- 
duce the lines which immediately follow 
in the “ Dedication” in which the filial love 
of the author is very tenderly but manfully 
uttered---- 


And one... in sacred silence sheathed 
That name I keep, my verse would shame. 

The name my lips in prayer first breathed 

Was his: and prayer hath yet bequeathed 
Its silence to that name ;---- 


Which yet an age remote shall hear, 
Borne on the fourfold wind sublime 
By Fame, where, with some faded year 
These songs shall sink, like leaflets sere, 

In avenues of time. 


But to proceed. “Owen Meredith” writes 
from a soul steeped in Tennyson, he has 
caught the Laureate’s manner, his music, 
though this is marred by discords out of 
Browning, his inversions and even his 
phrases. A better illustration could not, 
perhaps, be given of the similarity of ima- 
ges employed by the two poets than the 
opening lines of the Prologue to “The 
Wanderer”’---- 


Sweet are the rosy memories of the lips 
That first kissed ours, albeit they kiss no 
more: 
Sweet is the sight of sunset-sailing ships 
Altho’ they leave us on a lonely shore, 


which must recal to the reader of Tenny- 
son, the 





Dear as remembered kisses after death 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy 
feigned 


On lips that are for others---- 
* * * + 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 
That brings our friends up from the under- 
world. 


We do not instance this as direct imitation, 
but only as showing the tendency of young 
Bulwer. to employ the imagery of his mod- 
el. A more remarkable similarity will be 
perceived in the lines which follow. In 
* A Soul’s'Loss,” he says, 


Great men reach dead hands unto me 
From the grave to comfort me, 


which mortmain allusion is to be found in 
the In Memoriam, 








And from the grave 
Reach forth dead hands to comfort me. 


Again, Owen Meredith sings, 
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Despising all these glittering lies 
Which in these days can fool mankind, 


but this stultification of humanity by showy 
falsehoods has been anticipated by Tenny- 
son, where he speaks of the attempt 


To fool mankind with glorious lies. 


We might multiply these examples of 
resemblance so striking as to suggest inev- 
itably the entire preoccupation of the mind 
with the thoughts, the melody and the lan- 
guage of Tennyson, and it would not be 
difficult to find passages so closely fash- 
ioned upon Browning that with a writer 
who had no strength of his own, they would 
prove very damaging to his reputation. 
But we must hasten to remark that we find 
our young poet occasionally repeating him- 
self, which there is surely no occasion for 
one so opulent in fancy to do. Ex. gratia, 
in the “Good Night in the Porch,” we have 
this---- 


her bright hair about her warm neck all 
undone, 
And waving on the balmy air, with tinges 
of the dying sun. 
Just one star kindling in the west ; just one 
bird singing near its nest. 


and in Auz Italiens, we read, 


I thought of the dress she wore last time, 
When we stood ’neath the cypress trees, 
together, 


In that lost land, in that lost clime, 
In the crimson evening weather: 


Of that muslin dress (for the eve was hot) 
And her warm white neck in its golden 
chain: 
And her full, soft hair, just tied in a knot, 
‘And falling loose again: 


And the jasmin flower in her fair young 
breast : 
(O the faint, sweet smell of that jasmin 
flower !) 
And the one bird singing alone to his nest : 
And the one star over the tower. 


But the repetition of favourite images 
is less striking in these poems than the 
constant iteration of the sad story of un- 
requited love. We have no right to in- 
quire into the experiences of Mr. Lytton con- 
cerning womankind, but we should infer 
from the number of his lamentations that 
he has been somewhat hardly used by the 
sex. He is a love-lorn Jeremiah, pouring 
out his sorrows in every form of versifica- 
tion except the hexameter, until we weary 
of them. Irene has cast your life in 
shadow, demolished you, broken the pre- 
cious cup and wasted the golden wine of 
your affections, has she? Eh bien, why 
renew the unutterable woes, why prolong 
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the dreadful agony? Irene does this sort 
of thing every day, the cruel creature, the 
miserable sinner, all round the globe—the 
name of the poets is legion who have suf- 
fered in this way; let her alone, my dear 
boy, and seek other sources of inspiration 
than her white neck, her brilliant eyes, her 
small hand and her bad heart. 


And here let us say that in his descrip- 
tions of life, wherein the fickle false ones 
figure so largely with their diamonds and 
velvets, Owen Meredith verges danger- 
ously upon the confines of the forbid- 
den, by colouring so warmly the pictures 
of fashionable sin and elegant licentious- 
ness. In that charming portraiture of 
La Marquise there are some touches that 
might well have been omitted, and in the 
highly wrought sketch “Au Café * * *,” 
the revel is drawn a little too much to the 
life to be satisfactorily dismissed by the in- 
troduction of Nemesis in the concluding 
stanzas. 

So much in the way of cavil concerning 
our young poet whom we rank above any 
of the latest of the English bards, for fer- 
vour of imagination, deep insight into hu- 
man motives, strength and clearness of 
thought and richness of expression. If he 
imitates the poets who have preceded him, 
it is only in their excellencies, he does not 
copy Tennyson’s affectations, he avoids 
the obscurity of Browning and the misan- 
thropy of Poe. We have no room for the 
specimens of his poetry which we had 
marked in pencil as establishing his place 


among the great writers of song, but as we 
have alluded to his harsh judgments upon 


the daughters of Eve, let us permit him 
here to utter this lofty truth— 


“Blessed the man whose life, how sad 
soe’er, 

Hath felt the presence, and yet keeps the 
trace 

Of one pure woman.” 


And with this honourable sentiment on 
his lips, we commend the modern knightly 
minnesinger to the favour of all who ac- 
cept the poet’s mission. 

Mr. Albert Laighton commends himself 
to our regard in the rose-tinted paper 
whereon his effusions are printed. These 
are singularly unequal in merit, the shorter 
pieces being mosttoour liking. His range 
of thought is not a wide one, but within 
it his perceptions are quick and delicate, 
and while he has not great passion, he has 
pathos. The littke poem “Found Dead” 
is a fine example of the pathetic, and has 
been so often copied in the newspapers as 
to be generally known. The following 
stanzas impress us most agreeably, though 
there is an incompleteness in the last 
stanza— 
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MAY FLOWERS. 


Children of the pathless wood, 
Dwelling in deep solitude, 

Born of earth and blessed of heaven, 
Proofs of love that God hath given; 
Pledges from His bounteous hand, 
Ever fair and sinless band— 


When your gentle mother, Spring, 
Heard the happy robin sing, 
Then we saw her, calm and slow, 
Lift the coverlet of snow 

From your tiny forms, and press 
Your pure lips with tenderness. 


And we knew she lingered there, 
Whispering words of love and prayer; 
For at last each sleeping child, 

Looking upward, sweetly smiled, 

With the beauty of the skies 

Mirrored in its dewy eyes! 


Low winds whispering through the trees ; 
Dreamy murmurings of bees ; 

Notes of birds and flow of rills; 

Music that the rain distils; 

Your sweet cradle songs are these, 

And unnumbered melodies, 


O, ye children of the wood, 
Messengers of solitude, 

Ye are dearer far to me 

Than the nurslings of the lea! 
For ye bring to heart and brain 
Childhood’s rosy dreams again. 


The name of R. A. Oakes is not unfa- 
miliar to the readers of the Messenger, since 
it has been appended now and then to 
meritorious verses which have graced the 
magazine. We like much that is revealed 
of the writer in this modest volume which 
may be read from beginning to end in 
fifteen minutes; we like the refinement, 
the simplicity, the love of beauty his poet- 
ical exercises make manifest, and we think 
Mr. Oakes might win a reputation for him- 
self in literature such as few among the 
rising poets can boast, if he would write 
more carefully. These lines on Herrick 
are worthy of the theme— 


He made no grand flights soaring to the 
sun ; 
Within his verse no flaunting pennons 
flame ; 
Among the golden daffodils he won 
The glory of his deathless name. 


What quaint conceit and golden fancy 
fills 
His antique goblets to the very lees ; 
The rain of an eternal fragrance spills 
Its sweetness in Hesperides. 


In the following, which he entitles 
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“Thanks before Meat,” there is a quaint- 
ness suggestive of the old English wri- 
ters— 


THANKS BEFORE MEAT. 

You say if mine e’er touch your lips, 
Some song of love they first must sing-— 
Some dainty rhyme they first must bring, 

To praise the crimson of their tips. 


You make me give the thanks and praise 
Before I touch the luscious fruit; 
You make me sing when it would suit 
My lip to banish all delays. 


O sweet! I fear the blood that runs 
Its courses in your azure veins, 
That reds your cheek with health’s flush 
stains, 
Smacks of the stern old Puritans! 


But for the boon you ask, you give 
The richest, rarest Lydian wine--— 
The taste of those twin lips divine, 
Whose promise bids my frail song live. 


But our string of vérses must be brought 
to an end, and we turn from these volumes 
of poetry to discuss works of another 
kind. 


Works oF Micuart pe Montaicne. Com- 
prising his Essays, Journey into Italy, and 
Letters, with Notes from all the Commen- 
tators, Biographical and Bibliographical 
Notices, &c. By W. Hazurr. A new 
and carefully revised edition. Edited 


by O. W. Wieut. In Four Volumes. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 


ADVENTURES OF TeLEMACHUS. By FENngLoN. 
Translated by Dr. Hawkesworth ; with a 
Life of Fenelon by Lamartine. An Essay 
on his Genius and Character by Villemain, 
Critical and Bibliographical Notices, §c. 
Same Editor and Publisher. [From J. 
W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


Messrs. Derby and Jackson have enter- 
ed upon a most praiseworthy undertaking, 
being nothing less than a republication, 
in an acceptable form, of the entire series 
of the French classics in English. Five 
volumes of this edition are before us. They 
are handsomely printed and neatly bound, 
and the work of translation has been faith- 
fully executed. The quaint old essayist 
of France who stands out as the intellec- 
tual exponent of his country for the period 
in which he flourished, as his contempo- 
raries Shakspeare in England and Cer- 
vantes in Spain, well deserves to be 
studied by all who would familiarize 
themselves with the history of literature. 
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His writings furnish the material for much 
quiet entertainment even at this day, and 
contain the germs of a large portion of 
subsequent philosophical disquisition. The 
works of Fenelon is too well known to be 
made the subject of comment, but we may 
say that the life of him by Lamartine 
and the Essay on his genius and charac- 
ter by Villemain render this edition of 
Telemachus more valuable than any with 
which we are acquainted. We heartily 
commend these volumes to public favour. 





Tue New anv tue Oxp; Or, California and 
India in Romantic Aspects. By J. W. 
Paumer, M. D., author of “Up and Down 
the Irrawaddi,” &c. With thirteen II- 
lustrations engraved by A. V. S. Antho- 
ny, from original designs by John Mc- 
Leanan. 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 433. New 
York: Rudd & Carleton, 130 Grand 
Street. 1859. [From the author. 


Dr. Palmer is one of the most delight- 
ful of writers of travel. He understands 
the force of the French maxim that the 
art of writing is the art of interesting. He 
takes liberties with the reader and some- 
times with the language, but he never 
wearies the patience, and one feels a live- 
lier confidence as the narrative proceeds, 
that the drollery, the good sense, the pleas- 
ant fancies, the pathos of the book will be 
maintained to the end. “The New and 
the Old” is a transcript of personal expe- 
rience at the “ gates of the morning” and 
at the “golden gates,’ of sunset, or to 
speak less figuratively, in California and 
India. The “ New” was Eldorado in 1849, 
the “Old” was India, which Dr. Palmer 
visited afterwards. Every Summer tour- 
ist should take the book with him to the 
mountains or the sea-side. It is a most 
exquisite specimen of the printer’s art in 
America and is embellished with some 
capital engravings on wood. 





Acapia ; Or, a Month with the Blue Noses. 
By Frepgricx S. Cozzeys. New York: 
Derby & Jackson, 119 Nassau Street. 
1859. [From James Woodhouse & Co., 
137 Main Street. 

A romantic and rea] interest attaches 
to Nova Scotia—it was the country of 
Evangeline and it is the land of Sam 
Slick. Mr. Longfellow’s hexameters and 
Judge Haliburton’s fun have prepared the 
public mind for the kindly reception of 
just such a humorous little volume as the 
present. Mr. Cozzens writes with ease, 
but unlike “the mob of gentlemen” with 
spirit, and his “ Month among the Blue 
Noses” has given us much enjoyment. 
There is a very painful chapter, which we 
would commend to the conscientious agents 
of the “ Underground Railroad” (if there 
be such people,) descriptive of the abject 
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misery and helplessness of the runaway 
negroes who have settled in Nova Scotia. 
The recital of such misery might touch the 
heart even of Horace Greeley. Neatness 
of typography and two lithographic por- 
traits lend their attractions to the volume. 





Tue Cassigue or Kiawan. A Colonial Ro- 
mance. By Witi1AM Gitmore Sims, Esq. 
Redfield, 34 Beekman Street, New York. 
1859. [From A. Morris, 97 Main St. 


We had the satisfaction to present our 
readers in the last number of the Messen- 
ger with a full and just estimate of Mr. 
Simms’ characteristic excellences as a nov- 
elist, and all the praise conferred upon him 
in that critique is justified by the animation 
and interest of the present story. He is 
here upon his old ground, dealing with the 
stirring incidents of the ancient time in 
Carolina, and reproducing characters that, 
but for his interference, would have faded 
out of the records of the past. The Cas- 
sigue of Kiawah more than sustains his rep- 
utation, it would make a reputation for a 
new writer. The work is dedicated in a 
sonnet to the Hon. W. Porcher Miles of the 
House of Representatives, a sonnet so beau- 
tiful that we have given it to the reader on 
a previous page of the present number of 
our Magazine. 





Tue Tin Trumpet; or, Heads and Tails for 
the Wise and Waggish. A New American 
Edition with alterations and additions. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The fun in this volume resembles old 
wine which has been bottled up a quarter 
of a century and which comes to the lip 
with a most agreeable smack for its long 
imprisonment. “The Tin Trumpet” has 
been out of print for years, and single co- 
pies at auction sales of old libraries, have 
brought fabulous prices. There is a re- 
fined cynicism, a malicious, epigrammatic 
commentary on the affairs of life, running 
through the definitions, which amuses while 
it stings, and the jokes will be enjoyed as 
much by the present generation as they 
were by the old fogies for whom, twenty- 
four years ago, they were printed. The 
following will serve as specimen squeaks 
from the Trumpet— 

Ceremony. All thatis considered neces- 
sary by many in religion and friendship. 

Extempore. A premeditated impromptu. 

Eys-Guass. <A toy which enables a cox- 
comb to see others, and others to see that 
he is a coxcomb. 

Face. The silent echo of the heart. 

Satrre. A glass in which the beholder 
sees every body’s face but his own. 

“ The Tin Trumpet is beautifully printed 
and is most tastefully bound in embossed 
muslin. 
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